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THE  SUMMER  CAMPAIGN. 

■'HE  sun  is  a  universal  solvent.  And  if 
he  can  send  his  power  through  the  hills, 
“  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ”  him¬ 
self,  of  course,  he  can  penetrate  the  skull  of 
man,  thick  a.s  it  occasionally  is.  The  realm 
of  mind,  as  well  as  the  domain  of  nature, 
marks  the  progress  of  the  seasons.  Who 
reads  Herbert  Spencer  in  June,  or  specu¬ 
lates  vcrj’  deeply  upon  “  fate  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge  ”  in  the  dog-^ays  ?  We  hear  much, 
especially  just  now,  of  “  summer  reading,” 
but  there  is  winter  reading  as-  well,  and 
perhaps  if  we  were  to  look  into  the  matter 
closely,  we  should  find  even  Indian-summer 
studies  and  e([uinoctial  thoughts.  In  fact, 
the  great  law  of  periodicity  applies  here ; 
so  that  a  higher  order  of  almanac-makers 
may  yet  arise,  who,  with  quite  as  much 
accuracy  as  has  heretofore  marked  the 


of  a  great  city  out  of  the  season  will  do  him  1 
good.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
there  will  be  a  general,  and  possibly  organ¬ 
ized,  exchange  of  residences  between  the 
countryman  and  the  citizen  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  —  the  latter  learning  a  little  of 
the  prose  as  well  as  the  jxietry  of  rural  life, 
and  the  former  getting  a  taste  of  the  salutary 
discipline  of  gas,  grocers’  bills,  city  milk,  and 
Bridget. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  sojourner 
in  the  city  —  he  lor  whom,  as  Tom  Hood 
has  said,  “  the  setting  sun  is  split  in  two  by 
a  barber’s  pole  and  finally  pops  down  a 
neighbor’s  chimney  ”  —  mav  almost  be  par¬ 
doned  for  thinking  that  the  summer  was 
made  especially  for  liim.  He  has  run  a 
gauntlet  for  nine  months,  and  he  would 
surely  sink  to  the  ground,  could  he  not  for 
a  brief  period  shut  his  ledger,  let  the  boys 
take  care  of  the  straggling  customer.-,  let  his 
clients  do  their  own  quarrelling  and  his  pa¬ 
tients  get  well  for  themselves.  His  wife  is 
under  the  same  grievous  necessity,  for  if 
her  house  is  her  castle,  it  has  been  a  ca.stle 
besieged  by  all  sorts  of  enemies  to  her  purse 
and  her  peace  of  mind.  The  children,  like¬ 
wise,  have  been  grinding  in  the  public 
schools  till  the  blood  has  gone  out  of*  their 
bodies  as  fast  as  the  text-books  got  into 
their  beads,  —  Ix'sides,  it  is  high  time  that 
they  should  learn  that  cucumbers  do  not 
grow  on  trees  and  that  there  is  no  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  green  corn.  Where 
shall  they  all  go  ?  There  is  only  one  an¬ 
swer,  —  wherever  they  think  they  can  enjoy 
1  themselves  best.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
j  that  the  real  object  of  the  summer  campaign 
i  is  to  hunt  down  Can*,  the  man-killer  in- 
I  festing  the  jungles  of  modem  civilization. 

1  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  is  drowned 
in  the  surf  at  Newport,  sacrificed  in  the  hill¬ 
tops,  dosed  to  death  with  Saratoga  water, 
or  stan’ed  out  of  all  aliment  in  the  quietude 
of  a  f  arm-house,  like  a  mouse  in  an  e.xhaust- 
ed  receiver  ?  The  thing  is  to  make  an  end 
of  him, —  for  the  season  at  least.  The  moth¬ 
er  who  has  struggled  with  him  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  in  the  lofty  parlors,  and  on  the  broad 
stairways,  is  fully  justified  in  throwing  him 
off  the  scent,  by  escaping  with  her  family  to 
the  small  attic  with  its  cheap  furniture  and 
its  pleasant  lookout.  She  should  be  on  her 
guai^,  however,  not  to  pack  him  in  one  of 
Uiose  enormous  trunks,  where  he  can  not 
only  pass  securely  from  the  city  to  any  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  but  has  room  to  pick  up  on  the 
way  seven  spirits  quite  as  bad  as  himself. 
To  a  family  thus  indiscreet,  the  last  days  of 
the  summer  season  shall  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Wisely  made  use  of,  however,  the  hot 
months  are  not  only  capable  of  affording  the 
purest  pleasures,  but  solid  refreshment  and 
support  to  the  whole  economy  of  our  natures. 
In  accordance  with  that  law  of  periodicity 


prognostications  of  the  weather,  may  record  _  _  _ 

their  predictions  in  this  wise :  “  Cool  and  i  ,vhich  we  have  alluded,  they  answer  to 

_ i__  _ ff  id  t  _ A  r _ _ I.J _  ...  ...  J  .  y  . 


steady  thinking  ”  —  “  Look  out  for  whims 
with  occasional  follies,”  —  “  Great  moral 
enterprises  may  be  expected  about  this 


the  silence  and  slumber  of  night  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  demands  which  cannot  be  met,  and 
are  not  even  felt,  during  the  driving  aclivi- 


time,”  —  “  General  stupidity  sets  in,  j  jjgg  Qf  Qf  year.  The  success 


&c..  See, 

Whether  the  matter  will  ever  go  to  this 
scientific  extent  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  season  of  the  year  when 
a  sensible  change  is  felt  in  our  whole  mental 
and  social  disposition,  calling  for  corre¬ 
sponding  outward  changes  in  habit  and  lo¬ 
cality.  The  appetite  for  study,  for  fixed¬ 
ness  of  pursuit,  for  strenuous  exertion  of  any 
kind,  like  the  appetite  for  hearty  food,  falls 
away.  Nature  with  her  “  myriad  voice  ”  is 
summoning  us  to  obey  the  instincts  within. 
The  pervading  heat  chokes  up  our  close 
rooms  and  urges  us  into  the  open  air ;  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  childhood,  barricaded  by  the 
busy  months,  come  trooping  in  through  all 
the  chinks  of  reverj',  opened  by  the  languor 
of  early  summer;  the  gentle  influences  of 
bird  and  flower,  of  green  grass,  stately  woods 
and  fleecy  clouds,  again  fake  us  captive  and 
lead  us  whithersoever  they  will.  Hafiz,  the 
Persian  poet,  was  once  asked  what  he  was 
good  for.  With  a  Yankee  readiness  quite 
remarkable  in  an  Asiatic,  he  asked  in  turn, 
“  What  is  a  rose  good  for  ?  ”  “  A  rose  is  goo<l 
to  smell  of.”  “  And  I,”  said  he,  “  am  good 
to  smell  it.”  What  are  all  these  sights  and 
sounds  and  fragrances  of  nature  made  for 
but  for  our  enjoyment  ?  Let  us  be  up,  then, 
and  attending  to  our  duty,  ere  the  summer 
be  past  and  the  hanest  ended.  To  the 
dweller  in  the  country  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
apparently.  He  has  only  to  open  his  eves, 
and  pause  long  enough  to  do  it.  But  alas ! 
if  custom  has  dulled  his  senses  and  famil¬ 
iarity  palled  his  interest !  Let  him  go  to  the 
sea-shore.  If  his  home  is  in  the  lowlands  or 
om  the  prairies,  let  him  flee  to  the  mountain- 
tops.  Even  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sidewalks, 
with  a  suitable  attendance  upon  the  stores, 
the  docks,  the  theatres,  and  the  concert-rooms 


with  which  we  conduct  this  summer  cam¬ 
paign  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements  to  which  we  are  entitled,  is,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  many  things.  It  is 
humiliating  that  we  need  money,  the  “  sin¬ 
ews  ”  of  this  war  as  well  as  of  others ;  we 
need  some  leisure,  a  suitable  degree  of 
health,  and  congenial  companionship.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
individual  will  is  the  main  thin^.  With  a 
judicious  reordering  of  hours,  with  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  cheap  and  simjile  pleasures,  with 
a  steady  atUmtion  to  the  development  of  the 
social  capacities  of  those  around  us,  inspir¬ 
ing  in  all,  old  and  young,  a  love  of  the  al¬ 
most  forgotten  art  of  recreation,  we  may 
make  a  victorious  use  of  the  season,  even 
without  once  encamping  away  from  our 
own  roof. 


ETC. 

IT  is  not  safe  to  eat  sausages  unless  you 
know  what  they  are  made  of.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  eat  them  in  Indiana.  You 
know  what  you  are  eating.  I’here  is  an  old 
maid  in  that  State  who  constantly  keeps  on 
hand  sixty  or  seventy  cats. 

*»•  'Ihe  Casino,  a  Roman  Catholic  soci- 
etv  of  Vienna,  is  engaged  in  discussing  the 
following  knotty  question :  “  By  what  legal 
means  can  the  increase  of  Jews,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  riches  in  their  hands,  bi'  pre¬ 
vented  ?  ”  We  should  sav  that  a  wholesale 
ma8sacn>  of  the  .Jews  and  the  general  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  effects,  would  accomplish 
the  ends  in  view.  As  to  the  legality  of  this 
proceeding  we  are  not  confident. 

*0*  A  well-known  and  lively  lady  novel¬ 
ist  of  rank  is  said  to  be  about  to  ]iublish  a 


frosh  book  with  the  amusing  and  decidedly 
novel  title,  ”  Naughtv,  Naughty,  but  !So 
Nice  !  ”  If  the  novel  itself  is  “  nice  ”  it 
will  differ  from  the  majoiity  of  “  naughty, 
naughty  ”  novels  which  the  lady  novelists  of 
En^and  have  lately  given  us. 

•**  “  It  is  rumored,”  says  the  London 
Tomahawk  verj’  wickedly,  “  that  Punch  is 
thort'y  to  become  a  uomii-  paper.” 

A  fish  has  Ixen  1  n  1  d  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  with  a  whole  chaiiipagr.e  liottle  in 
his  stomach.  We  think  this  is  good  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  the  fish  must  have 
made  way  with  the  champagne. 

The  latest  arrival  in  the  household  of 
the  IVince  and  Princess  Christian  is  briefly 
named  Victoria  Louise  Sophie  Augusta 
Amelia  Helena.  Why  her  christeners 
stopped  there,  unless  for  want  of  breath, 
is  inexplicable.  They  might  have  added 
Bridget  Mehitable  Hepsibah  Abigail  with¬ 
out  incurring  any  extra  expense. 

Those  who  have  feared  the  British 
nobility  was  becoming  effete,  —  merely  an 
ornamental  figurebead  to  tbe  political  and 
social  life  of  the  nation,  may  find  comfort  in 
the  following  incident :  “  An  absurd  wager 
between  Lord  Wevmouth  and  Sir  Archibald 
Home  has  recently  been  decided  in  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were  to  walk  up  Ben  Lomond 
during  a  high  wind.  Lord  W  ej’mouth  in  top 
boots  and  backward,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Home  as  he  pleased,  but  to  carry  in  his  hand 
an  open  umbrella.  Sir  Archibald  lost  the 
wager.” 

“  Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning,  die, 

But  spare,  0  spare,  our  oid  nobility  !  ” 

A  California  law-maker,  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  arts  and  phrases  of  poker  than 
to  the  parliamentary  usages  of  legislative 
halls,  once  seconded  a  motion  by  saying, 

“  Mr.  Speaker,  1  straddle  that  blind.”  Not 
a  very  elegant  or  classic  expression,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  sporting  member  could  n’t  have 
expressed  the  fact  more  tersely  if  he  had 
consumed  the  midnight  oil  over  dictionaries 
and  rhetorics.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
condensed  into  his  single  crude  parliament¬ 
ary  effort  a  womlerfully  graphic  statement 
that  might  be  used  as  a  confession  by  most 
legislators,  —  they  do  .straddle  things  .‘‘o,  and 
straddle  them  blind. 

We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  withhold 
out  of  regard  for  his  family  :  — 

"New  York,  June  23. 

“Gentlemen,  —  If  Dickens's  ‘Drootl’  has 
notliccn  leltcomplete  by  its  lamented  author,  and 
no  one  has  yet  undertaken  to  conqilete  it,  the 
writer  of  the  enclosed  story  is  ready  to  essay  the 
tusk,  and  to  furnish  the  .MSS.  in  time  to  save 
you  from  being  obliged  to  discontinue  its  publi¬ 
cation. 

“  Should  you  deem  it  desirable,  will  be  hapjiy  to 
correspond  with  you  on  the  subject  still  fur¬ 
ther.”  — 

•**  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Personal  columns  of  our  contemporaries 
are  certain  to  be  brilliant  with  items,  more 
or  less  authentic,  detailing  the  movements 
of  the  fashionable,  literary,  and  artistic 
world.  These  paragraphs,  though  perhaps 
not  of  the  greatest  biographical  importance, 
are  infinitely  amusing  and  sometimes  not  a 
little  perplexing.  For  instance,  it  is  hard 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  statement  that  the 
celebrated  Brown  has  taken  a  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  at  five  different  watering-places.  The 
Post  says  it  is  at  Swampscott ;  the  Gazette, 
at  Newport ;  the  Courier,  at  Long  Branch ; 
the  Times,  at  Niagara;  the  Express,  at 
Rye  Beach.  Now,  between  ourselves,  we 
have  not,  perhaps,  the  most  unmixed  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  intelligence  of  the  celebrated 
Brown,  —  in  fact,  we  look  upon  him  as  a 
{)oi>ular  fallacy, — but  we  do  not  btdieve 
that  he  is  such  an  idiot  as  to  hire  five  cot¬ 
tages  at  once.  The  thing  is  not  probable, 
and  we  like  our  news  cut  fine  enough  to  be 
swallowed.  When  we  see  it  stated  in  one 
paper  that  “  the  dashing  equipage  of  the 
distinguished  Smith  ”  attracted  universal 
attention  at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  place, 
and  then  find  it  recorded  in  another  journal 
that  the  same  equipage  was  seen  at  the  same 
hour  in  another  locality,  four  hundred  miles 
distant,  —  when  we  read  in  the  Globe  that 
the  well-known  Jones  will  pass  the  present 
summer  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  we  personally  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  well-known  Jones  early 
in  the  winter,  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
trifled  with,  and  our  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
journalists  receives  a  shock  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  recover. 


We  print  on  page  476  another  of  Gavar- 
ni’s  characteristic  pictures  of  the  months. 
Gavarni’s  genius,  in  this  series  of  drawings, 
has  invested  a  trite  subject  with  wonderful 
charm. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ON  THE  BEAt'II  AT  NEWPORT. 

M  r.  HOPPIN  has  given  us  a  verv  graceful 
and  timely  sketch  for  our  first  page. 
Though  the  scene  of  the  picture  is  laid  .at 
Newport,  any  one  familiar  with  summer  sea¬ 
side  life  elsewhere  will  recognize  the  fidelity 
of  the  drawing.  That  grotesque  group  of 
bathers,  that  same  crowd  of  lazy  lookers-on ; 
that  same  row  of  bath-houses,  and  that  same 
stretch  of  sandy  beach,  can  be  seen  at  most 
any  of  the  watering-places  scattered  along 
our  coast.  The  bathing  hour  is  an  im|>ur- 
tant  time  of  day  at  tbe  seaside,  not  only  to 
those  who  are  "  going  in,”  but  to  that  other 
class  of  lotus-eaters  who  find  sufficient  ex¬ 
citement  in  watching  the  atpiatic  feats  of 
the  mermaids  and  the  mermen,  but  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  mermaids.  The  belle  of  the 
evening,  the  jaunty  queen  of  the  croquet 
lawn,  sometimes  gives  her  subji'cts  a  shink 
when  she  makes  her  appearance  on  the 
lieach.  Sometimes  she  is  twice  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  In  her  co<]uettish  sea-costiime  as  she 
was  in  her  dignified  ball-room  robes,  —  and 
sometimes  she  is  not.  It  is  disloyal  to  put 
it  into  print,  but  tbe  truth  is,  only  one  ivo- 
man  out  of  fiftj’  can  stand  the  test  of  a  bath¬ 
ing-dress.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that 
Emily  and  Helen  arc  not  perfectly  charm¬ 
ing  in  their  jiink  or  blue  suits,  —  we  mean 
those  other  girls ! 

MDLLE.  CHRI.STINE  NILSSON. 

In  the  modest  village  of  Hussaby,  situated 
among  the  lakes  and  forests  of  Smaland, 
the  great  Swedish  /irima  donna,  Christine 
Nilsson,  was  liom  and  bred.  Her  father, 
a  small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Count  Ham¬ 
ilton,  possessed  a  great  tasU^  for  music,  and 
was  the  chief  chorister  in  the  church  of  the 
district.  The  Diva's  birth,  in  1843,  in¬ 
creased  M.  Nilsson’s  already  numerous  fam¬ 
ily  to  eight,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
musical,  es|)ccially  one  of  the  sons,  Carl, 
who  was  by  profession  a  violinist.  Little 
Christine,  from  her  earliest  icars,  gave 
great  signs  of  vocal  talent,  and  was  found 
one  day  by  Carl,  secretly  practising  on  his 
violin,  which,  unknown  to  any  one,  she  had 
taught  herself  to  play.  Admiring  her  dex¬ 
terity,  Carl  determined  to  utilize  such  pre¬ 
cocious  talent,  and  the  child  subsecjuently 
accompanied  him  to  the  various  fairs  and 
entertainments  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
frequent. 

At  one  of  these  former  amusements,  the 
fair  of  Ljungbv,  a  Swedish  magistrate, 
named  Thorner’hjelm,  was  so  struck  with 
the  splendid  voice  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  that, 
after  making  inquiries,  he  offered  the  jiar- 
ents  to  educate  and  entirely  provide  for 
the  child,  —  an  offer  too  advantageous  to  be 
rejected. 

Mdlle.  'N'alerius,  afterwards  Baroness  de 
Lenhusen,  a  singer  of  no  mean  repute,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  Christine  sing  at  the  'iTiornerh- 
jelms’,  undertook  to  give  her  lessons,  which 
still  further  developed  the  powers  of  tlu^ 
sweet  but  uncultivated  voice  of  the  little 
peasant. 

Shortly  afterwards  Christine  was  sent  to 
school,  where  she  remained  two  years,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  she  was  removed 
to  Stockholm  and  placed  under  tbe  tuition 
of  M.  Franz  Bemald,  a  talented  composer 
and  master. 

A  sister  of  Mdlle.  Valerius,  a  portrait 
painter,  being  about  to  visit  Paris,  invited 
the  young  girl  to  accompany  her,  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  was  eagerly  accepted.  There 
she  resided  with  an  English  family,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  M.  Wartel,  under  whose 
guidance  she  remained  three  years,  when, 
after  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  go  on  the  stage.  Her  doubts, 
which  arose  entirely  from  timidity,  were 
finally  dissipated  by  witnessing  an  une¬ 
qualled  perfoimance  of  Madame  Carvallio 
in  La  Heine  Topaze  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
and  an  engagement  for  three  years  was  pro¬ 
cured  for  her  at  the  almve  theatre,  her 
salary  being  but  2,000  francs  for  the  first 
year,  2,500  for  the  second,  and  3,000  for  the 
third. 

In  October,  1864,  lieing  just  twenty-one, 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  made  her  de'hut  as  Violetta 
in  the  Trnvinta,  but  did  not  obtain  the  ex¬ 
pected  success,  the  opera  being  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  her  character,  as,  even  now,  the 
fair  Swede  is  much  more  at  home  in  a 
preghiera  than  a  brindisi.  In  the  following 
February,  however,  she  had  her  revenge, 
as  a  perfect  furore  was  created  by  her  jier- 
sonation  of  Astrifiammante  in  the  Flauto 
Mae/ico,  and  was  afterwards  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  in  Marta,  Sardanapalus, 
and  Les  Bluets.  She  did  not  succeed  so  well, 
however,  in  Don  Giovanni,  her  Northern  na¬ 
ture  being  lar  too  cold  for  the  correct  repre- 
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gentation  of  the  passionate  and  jealous  Elvira 
of  the  South. 

In  1867,  she  first  appeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  made  her  ddhut, 
as  in  Paris,  in  the  Tnioiata,  having  long  and 
caretully  studied  the  part  under  M.  llelle 
Sedie,  a  professor  of  the  French  Conserva¬ 
toire.  In  the  same  year  she  sang  in  Jwlax 
Marcnham  at  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
where  her  immense  success  obtained  her  an 
engagement  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Handel 
Festival  of  the  following  year. 

Though  her  personations  of  Cherubino  in 
/,<-  Sitzze  dt  FUjuro,  Margherita  in  Fomt, 
and  of  Lucia  arc  amongst  the  finest  on 
record,  her  best  role  is  Ophelia  in  the 
Hamlet  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas. 

.MAUIK  ANTOINETTE. 

'fhe  story  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  one 
that  will  never  lose  its  pathetic  interest. 
Daughter  of  Emjuiror  Francis  I.  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa,  she 
liccame  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
in  her  sixteenth  year.  The  great  empress 
wrote  to  Louis  that  “  as  she  had  ever  been 
the  delight  of  her  mother,  so  she  would 

Kre  to  be  the  happiness  of  her  husband.” 

beauty,  grace,  unostentatious  manners, 
and  queenly  charities  made  her  for  years 
the  iuol  of  the  French  people,  as  6urke 
said,  “  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full 
of  life  and  splendor  and  joy.”  But  troub¬ 
lous  times  came;  envy  and  slander  poisoned 
the  popular  mind  and  inspired  hatred  of 
the  queen  as  the  cause  of  political  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  as  a  violator  of  the  domestic  and 
ofiicial  proprieties  of  her  station.  The  blow 
of  revolutionary  vengeance  fell  first  on  the 
king,  January  21,  1793,  and  on  October 
14th  following,  Marie  Antoinette  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  trial.  The  insulting  and  brutal 
mockery  of  justice  fortunately  lasted  only 
two  days,  and  on  October  16th  she  was  be¬ 
headed.  In  the  words  of  Lamartine,  “  the 
revolution  believed  itself  avenged,  when  it 
was  only  the  more  irretrievably  disgraced.” 

The  condemnation  of  Marie  Antoinette 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Paul  Delaroche,  the  distinguished  French 
historical  painter;  and  a  fine  engraving 
from  the  original  is  given  on  another  page. 
In  the  dark  background  of  the  arched  hall 
of  the  Conciergerie,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
suspended  fixnn  the  ceiling,  sits  the  court 
of  injustice.  The  president  has  just  pro¬ 
nounced  the  doom  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  remains  standing  until  the  other  judges 
are  seated.  The  ill-fated  queen  has  turned 
from  the  court,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
armed  keepers  is  retracing  her  steps  to 
the  prison.  She  has  advanced  out  of  the 
gloomy  hall  into  the  full  light  of  day,  which 
at  once  makes  her  the  conspicuous  figure  of 
the  ))icturc,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
though  earth  is  mad  with  causeless  hate  the 
heavens  shed  their  benediction  on  her.  At 
her  left,  crowded  in  a  corner  of  the  hall, 
are  eager  spectators,  of  whom  two  are  no¬ 
ticeably  conspicuous,  —  one  a  young  woman, 
whose  countenance  shows  curiosity  mingled 
with  tender  sympathy ;  the  other,  a  tooth¬ 
less  old  woman,  who  seems  cruelly  exulting 
in  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  queen 
she  ignorantly  hates.  Behind  these  stands 
a  snm-culotte,  with  red  cap,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  royal  victim.  In  the  other  specta¬ 
tors,  as  in  the  guardsmen,  one  sees  various 
emotions  indicated,  —  vengeance,  stupid  cu¬ 
riosity,  wonder,  pity,  and  admiration  of  the 
superb  demeanor  of  the  queen,  who,  though 
condemned  to  death,  does  not  forget,  or 
suffer  enraged  beholders  to  forget,  that  she 
is  still  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

.TO  AND  THE  PROFESSOR. 

This  picture,  on  another  page,  will  attract 
the  pleased  attention  of  the  vast  army  of 
r(!aders  who  have  been  delighted  with  Miss 
Alcott’s  “Little  Women.”  Here  is  one 
little  woman,  Jo,  probably  to  most  readers 
the  favorite  of  the  four  sisters,  under  very 
engaging  circumstances.  Professor  Bhaer 
has  taught  Jo  in  German  and  love ;  Jo  has 
darned  his  stockings  on  the  sly  and  taught 
him  in  English  and  love ;  and  though  they 
have  talked  of  both  the  English  and  the 
German,  they  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the 
love,  and  the  Professor  is  about  ready  to  go 
away.  Jo  is  not  much  of  a  mental  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  she  quite  understands  association 
of  ideas ;  for  instance,  associating  the  idea 
of  Professor  Bhaer  with  her  daily  walk  by  a 
certain  route,  —  the  idea  of  his  finding  some 
weak  but  sufficient  excuse  for  accompanying 
her  home,  —  the  idea  of  having  coffee  in¬ 
stead  of  tea,  because  the  Professor  liked 
coffee  better,  —  and  many  oUier  and  tender¬ 
er  ideas,  all  associated  with  the  aforesaid 
Professor. 

One  day  only  a  little  btffore  the  Professor 
is  expecting  to  depart,  Jo  is  resolved  on 


some  desperate  step,  so  she  goes  shopping. 
It  threatens  rain,  but,  regardless  of  mower’s 
and  sister’s  warning,  she  goes  without  an 
umbrella.  She  accumulates  several  bundles, 
and  is  nearly  ready  to  start  for  home  when 
the  rain  comes.  .She  rushes  across  the 
street,  just  escaping  annihilation  from  a 
passing  truck,  precipitates  herself  into  the 
arms  of  a  stately  old  gentleman,  who  looks 
mortally  offended,  but  begs  her  pardon,  and 
soon  finds  an  umbrella  remaining  stationary 
over  her  unprotected  bonnet,  —  and  lo  I 
Professor  Bhaer. 

“  I  feel  to  know  the  strong-minded  lady 
who  goes  so  bravely  under  many  horse-noses, 
and  so  fast  through  much  mud.  What  do 
you  down  here,  my  tnend  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  shopping.” 

“  You  haf  no  umbrella ;  may  I  go  also, 
and  take  for  you  the  bundles  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  thank  you.” 

And  away  they  go,  the  trembling  Pro¬ 
fessor  asking  conundjnims,  the  trembling  Jo 
answering  these  by  asking  others,  and  the 
course  of  true  love  running  very  awkwardly, 
until  weariness  and  a  sort  (ff  despair  bring 
teardrops  to  Jo’s  cheeks,  which  the  Profes¬ 
sor  sees  with  deep  emotion  and  is  moved  to 
ask  in  a  tone  that  means  a  great  deal,  — 

“  Heart’s  dearest,  why  do  you  cry  ?  ” 

Now  if  Jo  were  not  new  to  this  sort  of 
thing  she  would  say  she  was  n’t  crying,  had 
a  cold  in  her  head,  or  told  any  other  femi¬ 
nine  fib  proper  to  the  occasion ;  instead  ol 
which,  she  says,  with  an  irrepressible  sob,  — 
“  Because  you  are  going  away.” 

“  Ah,  my  Gott,  that  is  no  good  1  ”  cried 
Professor  Bhaer,  managing  to  clasp  his 
hands  in  spite  of  the  bundles  and  the  um¬ 
brella.  “  Can  you  make  a  little  place  in 
your  heart  for  old  Fritz  ?  ” 

“  O  yes !  ”  says  Jo,  and  he  is  quite 
satisfied,  for  she  folds  both  hands  over 
his  arm,  and  looks  up  at  him  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  plainly  shows  how  happy  she 
would  be  to  walk  through  life  beside  him. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  matters 
reached  this  happy  stage,  our  artist,  either 
from  being  on  the  spot  or  by  a  realizing 
sympathy  with  the  Professor,  sketched  the 
engaging  scene  for  us. 


LOHERE ! 

[The  first  Chapter  of  a  New  Novel  by  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  B.  D-t-s  a-  A-E-L-i.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

ST.  ALDERGOBRAND  DE  PAWN- 
VILLE  was  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of 
our  time.  Hehadinheritedfroin  his  princely 
ancestors  an  enormous  fortune  in  ready  mon¬ 
ey,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  superb  es¬ 
tates  in  all  England.  It  was  remarked  by  bis 
friend.  Lord  Lickspittle,  one  of  the  wittiest 
men  in  the  whole  realm,  that  St.  Aldergo- 
brand  was  possessed  of  so  many  castles  that, 
to  occupy  them  all,  he  was  able  to  spend  only 
three  days  out  of  the  year  in  each.  These  va¬ 
rious  establishments  were  furnished  in  the 
most  gorgeous  manner,  stocked  with  the 
choicest  wines  of  the  Orient,  and  under  the 
care  of  an  immense  retinue  of  faithful  me¬ 
nials  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  master.  For  St.  Aldergo- 
brand  was  likely  at  any  moment  to  sweep 
down  on  one  of  his  chateaux  au  suburbs  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brilliant  throng  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  the  most  ravishingly 
beautuul  women  of  the  English  aristocracy. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of  De 
Pawnville  are  the  oldest  known  to  heraldry, 
for  St.  Aldergobrand  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  that  Sir  Solomon  Isaacs  who  was  knight¬ 
ed  by  King  Cuthbert,  for  advancing  on  cer¬ 
tain  royal  plate  a  larger  sum  than  his  maj¬ 
esty  could  have  hoped  to  realize  firom  any 
other  suUect.  This  plate,  the  richest  spec¬ 
imen  of  Hebraic  art  in  England,  was  never 
redeemed,  and  now  reposes  on  the  curiously 
carved  buhl  buffet  in  the  spacious  dining- 
hall  of  Jerusalem  Villa,  —  a  favorite  coun¬ 
try-seat  of  St.  Aldergobrand’s,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  appointed  places 
in  all  rural  England. 

St.  Aldergobrand’s  coat-of-arms,  richly 
emblazoned  on  the  panels  of  his  numberless 
chariots  and  on  the  liveries  of  his  countless 
servants,  consists  of  a  bar  sinister,  rampant, 
supporting  a  pork-upine  (a  favorite  dish  of 
St.  Aldergobrand’s)  on  a  field  of  azure  gules, 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  wreath  of  small 
golden  balls  in  clusters  of  three. 

Though  these  things  set  naturally  on 
a  nature  like  St.  Aldergobrand’s,  bom  as 
he  was  in  the  purple,  yet  wealth,  titles, 
even  the  flattery  of  R-o-y-a-l-t-y  itself  did 
not  turn  him  from  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  St.  Aldergobrand  de  Pawnville  was  a 
friend  of  the  People.  To  see  Ireland  free 
was  the  daring  dream  of  his  existence,  and 
even  now  he  was  in  secret  correspondence 


with  G-e-o-r-g-c  F-r-a-n-c-i-s  T-r-a-i-n.  To 
build  mediaeval  cathedrals  on  every  unoccu¬ 
pied  corner-lot,  to  see  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  universally  acknowledged,  to  behold 
his  friend  T-r-a-i-n  on  the  Throne  of  Ireland, 
—  these  were  the  dazzling  projects  that  set 
in  motion  perhaps  the  keenest  and  most  ac¬ 
curately  poised  intellect  of  the  period. 

How  unUke  St.  Aldergobrand  was  his  old 
Oxford  frieml.  Sir  LoinboeufI  Sir  Loin 
was  also  a  religious  enthusiast.  Indeed  he 
had  embraced  by  turns  everj’  known  form 
of  belief.  He  had  been  a  Ritualist,  a  Swe- 
denborgian,  a  Quaker,  an  Atheist,  a  Hard¬ 
shell  Baptist,  a  Fire-Worshipper,  a  Unita¬ 
rian  ;  he  had  erected  a  memorial  window  in 
St.  Pancras  Chapel,  and  he  had  contributed 
liberally  to  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a  new 
Juggernaut  car  for  the  Hindoos. 

Such  was  Sir  Loinboeuf.  W'e  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  prudent  to  state  his  present  religious 
tendencies,  and  will  only  say  that  he  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  inducing  tender  young 
missionaries  to  take  up  their  residence  on 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  where  they  are  verv' 
much  wanted  just  now  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  cocoanut  crop.  He  pays  their 
passage  out,  and  supplies  them  with  pocket- 
money  for  a  limited  time. 

In  earnest  labors  like  these.  Sir  Loin 
seeks  refuge  from  a  secret  sorrow.  Though 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  fastidious  men  that 
can  be  found  in  the  most  exclusive  clubs  of 
London,  Sir  Loin  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
person  vastly  below  him  in  social  station,  — 
a  simple  English  country  maiden,  named 
Calianthus  Afedora.  She  is  very  beautiful. 
No  woman  in  England,  not  even  any  one  of 
the  fair  inmates  of  St.  J-a-m-e-s-’s  P-a-l-arC-e, 
has  a  finer  complexion.  Her  voice  is  one  of 
those  strange  peculiar  voices  which  we  so 
seldom  hear  outside  the  sacred  limits  of  re¬ 
fined  society.  In  the  humid  pensiveness  of 
her  eyes  and  the  regal  dignity  of  her  bearing, 
she  vaguely  reminds  one  of  Her  Highness, 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  Schwitzercase. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Sir  Loin  had 
contracted  this  hopeless  passion.  It  threw 
a  gloom  over  one  who  had  been  the  spark¬ 
ling  and  effulgent  idol  of  the  most  wealthy  { 
and  fashionable  circles.  At  the  best  houses 
in  London,  where  his  exquisite  wit  had 
made  him  at  once  admired  and  feared,  his 
saturnine  conduct  caused  incessant  comment. 

“  What  has  happened  to  dear  Sir  Loin  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Laura  Jonquil  to  the  Duke  of 
Daffydowndilly,  tapping  the  duke  gracefully 
on  the  shoulder  with  her  bird-of-paradise 
fan.  It  was  at  the  he^ht  of  the  London 
season.  A  few  very  distinguished  people 
had  assembled  in  the  palatial  drawing-room 
of  Lady  Tillydora  Colonna.  This  drawing¬ 
room,  one  of  the  most  faultlessly  decorate 
salons  in  the  metropolis,  deserves  especial 
mention.  The  frescos  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  heavily  carved 
cornices  designed  by  no  less  artist  than  Cel- 
leni,  the  luxurious  fauteuils,  the  softly  rustling 
draperies  a  la  chinois,  the  ormolu  vases,  the 
Persian  rugs,  and  the  elaborately  vellum- 
bound  volume  of  poems  by  the  Poet  Close, 
which  lay  on  an  Etruscan  stand  by  the 
fluted  mantel-piece,  —  all  attested  the  su¬ 
perlative  taste  and  exquisite  culture  of  Lady 
Tillydora. 

Sir  Loinboeuf  was  seated  in  one  of  the 
heavily  curtained  alcoves  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  his  statuesque  brow  resting 
moodily  on  one  hand,  when  Lady  Laura 
Jonquil  timidly  approached  him. 

“  Sir  Loin,”  murmured  Lady  Laura,  let¬ 
ting  the  long  silken  lashes  droop  over  those 
sweet  patrician  eyes. 

Sir  Loin  started.  He  was  dreaming  of 
Calianthus  Medora. 

“  Lady  Laura,”  said  Sir  Loin,  rising  and 
standing  by  the  chair  into  which  Lady 
Laura  had  sunk  with  a  billow-like  motion  of 
drapery.  “Lady  Laura,  I  am  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  Society  has  hedged  us  about  with 
ca{Hicious  laws.  The  restraint  of  society 
is  not  a  Grecian  girdle,  light  and  pliable 
and  set  with  premons  gems,  but  an  iron 
band  that  galls  and  galls,  imtil  the  victim 
dies.  I  fear  for  the  worst,  1  fear  for  the 
worst.” 

With  a  weaiy  sigh  Sir  Loin  turned  away, 
leaving  Lady  Laura  sitting  thoughtfully  in 
the  alcove,  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemn¬ 
ity  of  his  words.  At  length  she  sighed,  and 
rose,  and  went  back  to  the  arm  of  the  Duke 
of  Daffydowndilly. 

“  TiJke  me  home,”  murmured  Lady  Laura, 
languidly 

“  Hullo  I  ”  cried  St.  Aldergobrand,  seeing 
Sir  Loin  pacing  moodily  up  and  down  an 
antechamber  leading  to  the  supper-room ; 
“  I  say,  my  boy,  what  mighty  plans  are  ab¬ 
sorbing  you  now  ?  ” 

Sir  lx)in  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
could  assume  a  cheerfulness  if  he  had  it  riot. 
The  time  had  not  come  for  him  to  confide 


his  love  for  Calianthus  Medora  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  St.  Aldergobrand.  W'ith  a  smile 
that  would  have  deceived  Macchiavelli,  or 
G-o-l-d-w-i-n  S-m-i-t-h  himself,  he  turned  to 
his  friend :  — 

“  I ’ve  been  thinking,  St.  Aldergobrand, 
that  I  would  build  me  a  cotU^  ome'e  on 
some  lone  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

“  I  would,”  said  St.  Aldergobrand,  simply 

A  pause  ensued. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  St.  Aldergobrand 
with  characteristic  abruptness,  —  there  was 
probably  not  a  more  abrupt  man  in  England 
than  St.  Aldergobrand,  —  “  how  would  you 
communicate  with  the  shore  ?  ” 

“  Wlty,”  replied  Sir  Ix)in,  reflecting, 
“  why,  I  would  have  a  bridge  of  first-class 
vachts  reaching  from  the  island  to  the  main 
land,  —  liknAit  bridge  built  by  what’s-his- 
name,  —  tlvB'eek  swell.” 

“  A  good|ft\”  mused  St.  Aldergobrand. 
“  Have  you  flney  enough  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  afrifciot.  If  you  —  ” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  fellow.” 

St.  Aldergobrand  seated  himself  at  an 
escritoire  ricl^’  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  dashed  off  a  few  lines  on  a  strip  of  per¬ 
fumed  paper,  which  he  carelessly  flung  to¬ 
wards  Sir  Loin,  and  then,  humming  a  Tight 
operatic  air,  sauntered  from  the  apartment. 

Sir  Loin  picked  up  the  paper. 

It  was  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  England  for 
£  200,000  sterling. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Five  more  of  the  brigands  implicated  in 
the  Marathon  barbarity  have  been  executed. 

—  The  June  number  of  Saint  Pauls  contains 
an  article  on  Charles  Dickens  by  Anthony 
Trollope. 

—  On  the  20th  ult.  Queen  Victoria  celebrated 
the  thirty-third  anniversarj'  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne. 

—  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tennyson  contemplates 
a  tonr  along  the  Rhine,  the  poet  having  a  new 
poem  in  view. 

—  Prince  Yonssof-Izzedin-Effendi,  eldest  son 
of  the  Sultan,  has  been  made  a  general  of  brig¬ 
ade,  His  Highness  is  fourteen  years  of  age. 

—  Mr.  F.  M.  Evans,  of  the  well-known  English 
publishing  house  of  Bradbury  &  Evans,  whose 
death  is  just  announced,  was  in  bis  sixty-seventh 
year. 

—  Mr.  John  Forster,  the  historian,  and  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  friend  of 
the  late  Charles  Dickens,  will,  it  is  rumored,  he 
the  biographer  of  the  lamented  novelist. 

—  Mdlle.  Nilsson  is  again  delighting  the  Ixin- 
doners,  in  spite  of  the  French  rumors  that  the 
fair  lady  had  lost  her  voice  forever.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  affirm  that  she  never  sang  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  as  during  her  present  engagement. 

—  The  London  Court  Journal  is  scarcely 
complimentary  when  it  says  :  “  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  hear  the  rumor  that  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  is  going  to  America  as  soon  as  he  has 
completed  the  revised  edition  of  his  works,  upon 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two 
years.” 

— Alfred  Tennyson  and  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
Strahan  &  Co.,  have  commenced  an  action  in 
the  Edinburgh  Court  of  Session  against  a  Glas¬ 
gow  bookseller,  named  Forrester,  for  selling  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  American  edition  of  the  Laureate's 
poems.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Forrester  will  be 
made  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  enterprise. 

—  The  Gaulois  reports  a  short  conversation 
which  took  place  the  other  day  at  the  Ascot 
races  between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  a 
French  attache,  who  was  over-elated  at  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Sornette.  “  That  admirable  race,  Ma¬ 
dame,”  said  he,  “revenged  us  for  Waterloo.” 
“  True,”  answered  the  Princess,  “  but  at  W ater- 
loo  yon  ran  better  still.” 

—  Mr.  Robert  Mardneau,  brother  of  the  Rev. 
James  Martincan  and  Miss  Harriet  Manineau, 
died  last  month  at  Birmingham,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  He  was  bom  at  Norwich  of  a 
Huguenot  family  which  settled  there  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  has  ever 
since  been  represented  in  that  city.  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  settled  in  Birmingham  as  a  manufacturer 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  took  an  active 
pari  in  the  reform  agitation  preceding  the  bill 
of  1832.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  he  has 
lived  in  retirement,  owing  to  an  almost  total 
deprivation  of  sight. 

—  The  French  papers  are  relating  pi.'iny 
apocrvphal  anecdotes  of  Charles  Dickens.  We 
subjoin  a  specimen  :  “  When  one  of  the  de- 
cea.sed  author’s  Christmas  stories  was  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville,  under  the  title  of  L’Abime,  he 
went  to  witness  its  representation.  During  the 
struggle  to  get  into  the  theatre  he  lost  his  watch. 
This  was  ranch  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Her  Majesty.  On  arriving 
home,  however,  he  found  a  little  parcel  contain¬ 
ing  his  watch  and  the  following  letter  attached 
to  it :  ‘  Sir,  —  Pardon  me  ;  I  thought  that  you 
were  a  Frenchman  and  not  a  compatriot.  Ilav- 
ing  discovered  my  error  I  hasten  to  restore  the 
watch  that  I  have  stolen.  Accept,  sir  and  dear 
compatriot,  my  homage  and  respect.  —  A  Pick¬ 
pocket.’  ” 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


WHEN  John  Jasper  recovered  from  his 
fit  or  swoon,  he  found  liinisclf  heing 
tended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope,  wliom  his 
visitor  had  suiniiioncd  for  the  purpose.  Ilis 
visitor,  wooden  of  aspect,  sat  stiffly  in  a 
chair,  with  his  hands  u|>on  his  knees,  watch¬ 
ing  his  recover)’. 

“  There  I  You  ’ve  come  to,  nicely  now, 
sir,”  said  the  tearful  Mrs.  Tope ;  “  you  were 
thoroughly  worn  out,  anti  no  wonder !  ” 

“  A  man,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  his 
usual  air  of  repeating  a  lesson,  “  cannot  have 
his  rest  broken,  and  his  mind  cruelly  tor¬ 
mented,  and  his  hotly  overtaxed  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  without  being  thoroughly  worn 
out.” 

“  I  fear  I  have  alarmed  you  ?  ”  .Jasper 
apologized  faintly,  when  he  was  helped  into 
his  easy-chair. 

“  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,”  answereil  Mr. 
Grewgious. 

“  You  arc  too  considerate.” 

“  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,”  answered  Mr. 
Grewgious  again. 

“You  must  take  some  wine,  sir,”  said 
Mrs.  Tope,  “  .md  the  jelly  that  I  hail  ready 
ti>r  you,  and  that  you  would  n’t  put  you  lijis 
to  at  noon,  though  1  warned  you  what  would 
come  of  it,  you  know,  and  you  not  break- 
lasted;  and  you  must  have  a  wing  of  the 
roast  fowl  that  has  lit>en  put  back  twenty 
times  if  it ’s  been  put  back  once.  It  shall 
all  be  on  table  in  five  minutes,  and  this  gooil 
gentleman  belike  will  stop  anil  see  you  take 
it.” 

This  gooil  gentleman  replied  with  a  snort, 
which  might  mi'an  yes,  or  no,  or  anything, 
or  nothing,  and  which  Mrs.  Tojie  would 
have  found  highly  mystifying,  but  that,  her 
attention  was  divided  by  the  sen' ice  of  the 
table. 

“  Yon  will  take  something  with  me  ?  ” 
said  Jasjier,  as  the  cloth  was  laid. 

“  I  could  n’t  get  a  morsid  down  my  throat. 


“  I  shall  be  glad  to  pick  up  your  crumbs,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  dryly. 

“  Is  there  not,  or  is  there  —  if  I  deceive 
myself,  tell  me  so,  and  shorten  my  pain  —  is 
there  not,  or  is  there,  hope  that,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  this  new  position,  and  becoming  sen¬ 
sitively  alive  to  the  awkward  burden  of  ex¬ 
planation,  in  this  quarter,  and  that,  and  the 
other,  with  which  it  would  load  him,  he 
avoided  the  awkwardness,  and  took  to 
flight  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  thing  might  be,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  pondering. 

“  Such  a  thing  has  been.  I  have  read  of 
cases  in  which  people,  rather  than  face  a 
seven  days’  wonder,  and  have  to  account  for 
themselves  to  the  idle  and  importunate, 
have  taken  themselves  away,  and  been  long 
unheard  of.” 

“  I  believe  such  thingv)  have  happened,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  pondering  still. 

“  When  I  had,  and  could  have,  no  suspi¬ 
cion,”  pursued  Jasper,  eagerly  following  the 
new  track,  “  that  the  dear  lost  boy  had  with¬ 
held  anything  from  me,  —  most  of  all,  such  a 
leading  matter  as  this,  —  what  gleam  of  light 
was  there  for  me  in  the  whole  black  sky  ? 
When  I  supposed  that  his  intended  wife 
was  here,  and  his  marriage  close  at  hand, 
how  could  I  entertain  the  possibility  of  his 
voluntarily  leaving  this  place,  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  so  unaccountable,  capricious, 
and  cruel  ?  But  now  that  I  know  what  you 
have  told  me,  is  there  no  little  chink  through 
which  day  pierces  ?  Supposing  him  to  have 
disappeared  of  his  own  act,  is  not  his  dis¬ 
appearance  more  accountable  and  less  cruel  ? 
nie  fact  of  his  having  just  parted  from  your 
ward  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  rexson  fur  his 
going  away.  It  does  not  make  his  myste¬ 
rious  departure  the  less  cruel  to  me,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  relieves  it  of  cruelty  to  her.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  could  not  but  assent  to  this. 

“  And  even  ns  to  me,”  continued  .Tasiier, 
1  till  jiursuing  the  new  track,  with  artlor,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  hrightening  with  hope :  “  he 
knew  that  you  were  coming  to  me;  he 


Mr.  Crisparkle  taking  a  seat,  and  inquir-  : 
ing,  “  AVhy  so  ?  ”  Mr.  Jasper  repeated  the 
arguments  he  had  just  set  forth.  If  they  i 
had  been  less  plausible  than  they  were,  the  i 
good  Minor  Canon’s  mind  would  have  been  ' 
in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  them,  xs 
exculpator)'  of  his  unfortunate  pupil.  But  ; 
he,  too,  did  really  attach  great  imjKirtancc 
to  the  lost  young  man’s  having  been,  so 
immediately  before  his  disappearance,  placed 
in  a  new  and  embarrassing  relation  towards  I 
ever)'  one  acquainted  with  his  projects  and  | 
aflairs;  and  the  fact  seemed  to  him  to  | 
present  the  question  in  a  new  light. 

“  1  stated  to  Mr.  Sapsea,  when  we  waited 
on  him,”  said  Jasper,  as  he  really  had  done, 

“  that  there  was  no  quarrel  or  diflerence 
between  the  two  young  men  at  their  last 
meeting.  We  all  know  that  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  was,  unfortunately,  very  far  from  ami¬ 
cable;  but  all  went  smoothly  and  quietly 
when  they  were  last  together  at  my  house. 
My  dear  boy  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits ; 
he  was  depressed,  —  I  noticed  that,  —  and  I 
am  bound  henceforth  to  dwell  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  more,  now  that  I  know  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  his  being  depressed, 
—  a  reason,  moreover,  which  may  possibly 
have  induced  him  to  absent  himself.” 

“  1  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  turn  out  so !  ” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  turn  out  so!  ” 
repeated  Jasper.  “You  know — and  Mr. 
Grewgious  should  now  know  likewise  —  that 
I  took  a  grtiat  prepossession  against  Mr. 
Neville  Landless,  arising  out  of  his  furious 
conduct  on  that  first  occasion.  You  know 
that  1  came  to  you,  extremely  apprehensive, 
on  my  dear  boy’s  behalf,  of  his  mad  violence. 
You  know  that  I  even  entered  in  my  Diary, 
and  showed  the  entry  to  you,  that  I  had 
dark  forebodings  against  him.  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious  ought  to  be  pos.'^essed  of  the  whole 
case.  He  shall  not,  through  any  snppres.’^inn 
of  mine,  be  informed  of  a  part  of  it,  and 
kept  in  ignorance  of  another  part  of  it.  I 
wish  him  to  be  good  enough  to  understand 
that  the  communication  he  hxs  made  to  me 
has  hopefully  influenced  my  mind,  in  s[i:te 
of  its  having  liecn,  before  this  mysterious 
occurrence  took  place,  profoundly  imiwesfcd 
against  young  Landless.” 

This  fairness  troubled  the  Minor  Canon 
much.  He  felt  that  he  wxs  not  as  open  in 
his  own  dealing.  He  charged  against  him- 
I  self  reproachfully  that  he  had  suppressed, 

I  so  far,  the  two  points  of  a  second  strong 
i  outbreak  of  temper  against  Edwin  Drood  on 
I  the  part  of  Neville,  and  of  the  passion  of 
I  jealousy  having,  to  his  own  certain  knowl- 
I  edge,  flamed  up  in  Neville’s  breast  against 


I  thank  you,”  answered  Mr.  Grewgious.  ^  knew  th.at  you  were  intrusted  to  tell  me  |  him.  He  was  convineed  of  Neville’s  inno-  1 
Jasiicr  lioth  ate  and  drank  ahuost  vora-  what  you  have  told  me ;  if  your  doing  so  |  ccnce  of  any  part  in  the  ugly  disappearance,  i 
ciously.  Comhined  with  (he  hurry  in  his  j  has  awakened  a  new  train  of  thought  in  my  |  and  yet  so  many  little  circumstances  eom- 
iiiodeof  doing  it,  was  an  evident  inditlcrenee  '  perplexed  mind,  it  reasonably  follows  that,  |  bined  so  wofully  against  him,  that  he  dreaded 
to  the  taste  of  what  he  took,  suggesting  that  from  the  same  premises,  he  might  have  |  to  add  two  more  to  their  cumulative  weight. 


he  ate  and  drank  to  fortify  himself  against  j  foreseen  the  inferences  that  1  should  draw.  1  He  wxs  among  the  truest  of  men ;  but  he 
any  other  failure  of  the  spirits,  far  more  than  J  Grant  that  he  did  foresee  them ;  and  even  |  had  been  balancing  in  his  mind,  much  to  its 

to  gratify  his  palate.  Mr.  (irewgious  in  the  j  the  cruelty  to  me  —  and  who  am  I!  —  John  I  distress,  whether  his  volunteering  to  tell 

mean  time  sat  upright,  with  no  exjiression  in  j  Jasper,  Music  Master  I  —  vanishes.”  |  these  two  fragments  of  truth,  at  this  time, 

his  face,  and  a  hanl  kind  of  imperturbably  j  Once  more,  Mr.  Grewgious  could  not  but  would  not  be  tantamount  to  a  piecing  to- 

polite  protest  all  over  him  :  as  though  he  |  assent  to  this.  gether  of  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth, 

would  have  said,  in  reply  to  some  invitation  |  “  J  have  had  my  distrusts,  and  terrible  However,  here  was  a  model  before  him. 

to  di.scourse,  “I  couldn’t  originate  the  j  distrust8theyhavebeen,”said  Jxsper;  “but  j  He  hesitated  no  longer.  Addressing  Mr. 

faintest  ajiproach  to  an  observation  on  any  |  your  disclosure,  overpowering  as  it  was  at  j  Grewgious,  as  one  placed  in  authority  by  | 

subject  whatever,  I  thank  you.”  '  first,  —  .showing  me  that  my  own  dear  boy  |  the  revelation  he  had  brought  to  bean  a  the  j 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  .lasper,  when  he  |  had  had  a  great  disappointing  reservation  |  mystery  (and  surpassingly  Angular  Mr.  j 

had  pushed  away  his  plate  and  glass,  and  ,  from  me,  who  so  fondly  loved  him,  —  kindles  |  Grewgious  became  when  he  found  Iiimself  I 

had  sat  meditating  for  a  few  minutes :  “do  |  hope  within  me.  You  do  not  extinguish  it  |  in  tliat  unexpecteiLposition),  Mr.  Crisparkle  j 

you  know  that  I  find  some  crumbs  ol  comfort  when  I  state  it,  but  admit  it  to  be  a  reason-  j  bore  his  testimony  to  Mr.  Jasper’s  strict  i 

in  the  communication  with  which  you  have  |  able  hope.  I  begin  to  believe  it  possible  ”  —  *  sense  of  justice,  and,  expressing  his  absolute  j 

so  much  amazed  me  ?  ”  I  here  he  clasped  his  hands  —  “  that  he  may  |  confidence  in  the  complete  clearance  of  his  i 

“Do  you?”  returned  Mr.  Grewgious;  |  have  disappeared  from  among  us  of  his  own  i  pupil  from  the  least  taint  of  suspicion,  sooner  ' 

pretty  plainly  adding  the  unspoken  clause ;  j  accord,  and  that  he  may  yet  be  alive  and  or  later,  avowed  that  his  confidence  in  that  | 
“  I  don’t,  I  thank  you  I  ”  '  well  I  ”  young  gentleman  had  been  formed,  in  spite  ' 

“After  recovering  from  the  shock  of  a  j  Mr.  Crisparkle  came  in  at  the  moment,  of  his  confidential  knowledge  that  his  temper  j 
piece  of  news  of  my  dear  boy,  so  entirely  j  to  whom  Mr.  Jasper  repeated, —  was  of  the  hottest  and  fiercest,  and  that  it 

unexpected,  and  so  destructive  of  all  the  |  “  I  begin  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  was  directly  incensed  against  Mr.  Jasper’s  | 

castles  I  had  built  for  him ;  and  after  hav-  :  may  have  disappeared  of  his  own  accord,  nephew,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  roman-  j 

ing  had  time  to  think  of  it ;  yes.”  |  and  may  yet  be  alive  and  well  I  ”  tically  supposing  himself  to  be  enamored  of  j 


the  same  young  lady.  The  sanguine  reaction 
manifest  in  Mr.  Jasper  was  proof  even 
against  this  unlooked-for  declaration.  It 
tiumed  him  paler ;  but  he  repeated  that  he 
would  cling  to  the  hope  he  had  derived  from 
Mr.  Grewgious ;  and  that  if  no  trace  of  his 
dear  hoy  were  found,  leading  to  the  dreadful 
inference  that  he  had  been  made  away  with, 
he  would  cherish  unto  the  last  stretch  of 
possibility,  the  idea,  that  he  might  have 
absconded  of  his  O'wn  wild  will. 

Now,  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Crisparkle,  going 
away  from  this  conference  still  very  uneasy 
in  his  mind,  and  very  much  troubleil  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  young  man  whom  he  held  as  a 
kind  of  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  took  a 
memorable  night  walk. 

He  walked  to  Cloistcrham  Weir. 

He  often  did  so,  and  consequently  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  footsteps 
tending  that  way.  But  the  preoccupation 
of  his  mind  so  hindered  him  from  planning 
any  walk,  or  taking  heed  of  the  objects  he 
passed,  that  his  first  consciousness  of  being 
near  the  Weir  was  derivetl  from  the  sound 
of  tlie  falling  water  close  at  hand. 

“  How  did  I  come  here !  ”  was  his  first 
thought,  as  he  stopped. 

“  Why  did  I  come  here !  ”  was  his  second. 

Then,  he  stood  intently  listening  to  the 
water.  A  familiar  passage  in  his  reading, 
about  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names, 
rose  so  unbidden  to  his  ear,  that  he  put  it 
from  him  with  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  tangi¬ 
ble. 

It  wxs  starlight.  The  Weir  was  full  two 
miles  above  the  spiot  to  which  the  young 
men  had  repaired  to  watch  tlie  storm.  No 
search  had  been  made  up  here,  for  the  tide 
had  been  running  strongly  down  at  that 
time  of  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
likeliest  places  for  the  discovery  of  a  body, 
if  a  fatal  accident  had  happened  under  such 
circumstances,  all  lay  —  both  when  the  tide 
ebbed,  and  when  it  flowed  again  —  between 
that  spot  and  the  sea.  The  water  came  over 
the  Weir,  with  its  usual  sound  on  a  cold 
starlight  night,  and  little  could  be  seen  of  it ; 
yet  Mr.  Crisparkle  had  a  strange  idea  that 
soroetliing  unusual  hung  about  the  place. 

He  rex'onetl  with  himself:  What  was  it? 
where  was  it  ?  Put  it  to  the  proof.  Which 
sense  did  it  address? 

No  sense  reportetl  anything  unusual  there. 
He  listened  again,  and  his  sense  of  hearing 
again  checked  the  water  coming  over  the 
Weir,  with  its  usual  sound  on  a  cold  star¬ 
light  night. 

Knowing  very  well  that  the  mystery  with 
which  his  mind  was  occupied  miglit  of  it¬ 
self  give  the  place  this  haunted  air,  he 
strained  those  hawk’s  eyes  of  his  for  the 
correction  of  his  sight.  He  got  closer  to 
the  Weir,  and  peered  at  its  well-known 
posts  and  timlx'rs.  Nothing  in  the  least 
unusual  was  remotely  shadoweil  forth.  But 
he  rt'solvetl  th.at  he  would  come  back  early 
in  the  morning. 

The  Weir  ran  through  his  broken  sleep 
all  night,  and  he  was  back  again  at  sunrise. 
It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning.  The  whole 
comi>osition  before  him,  when  he  stood 
where  he  had  stood  last  night,  was  clearly 
discernible  in  its  minutest  details.  He  had 
surveyed  it  closely  for  some  minutes,  and 
wxs  about  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  when  they 
were  attr.acted  keenly  to  one  spot. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  Weir,  and 
IfMiked  tar  away  at  the  sky,  and  at  the  earth, 
and  then  looked  again  at  that  one  spot.  It 
caught  his  sight  again  immediately,  and 
he  concentrated  his  vision  upon  it.  He 
could  not  lose  it  now,  though  it  was  but  such 
a  speck  in  the  landscape.  It  fascinated  his 
sight.  His  hands  began  plucking  oflT  his 
coat.  For  it  struck  him  that  at  that  spot 
—  a  corner  of  the  Weir  —  something  glis¬ 
tened,  which  did  not  move  and  come  over 
with  the  glistening  water-drops,  but 
maioed  stationary. 
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He  assured  himself  of  this,  be  threw  off 
his  clothes,  he  plunged  into  the  icy  water, 
and  swam  for  the  spot.  Climbing  the  tim¬ 
bers,  he  took  from  them,  caught  among  their 
interstices  by  its  chain,  a  gold  watch,  bear¬ 
ing  engraved  upon  its  back,  £.  D. 

He  brought  the  watch  to  the  bank,  swam 
to  the  Weir  again,  climbed  it,  and  dived  off. 
He  knew  everj'  hole  and  comer  of  all  the 
depths,  and  dived  and  dived  and  dived,  un¬ 
til  he  could  bear  the  cold  no  more.  His  no¬ 
tion  was  that  he  would  find  the  body ;  but 
he  only  found  a  shirt-pin  sticking  in  some 
mud  and  ooze. 

With  these  discoveries  he  returned  to 
Cloisterham,  and,  taking  Neville  Landless 
with  him,  went  straight  to  the  Mayor.  Mr. 
Jasper  was  sent  for,  the  watch  and  shirt-piu 
were  identified,  Neville  was  detained,  and 
the  wildest  fronzy  and  fatuity  of  evil  report 
arose  against  him.  He  was  of  that  vindic¬ 
tive  and  violent  nature,  that  but  for  his  poor 
sister,  who  alone  had  indnenoe  over  him, 
and  out  of  whose  sight  he  was  never  to  be 
tmsted,  he  would  be  in  the  daily  commission 
of  murder.  Before  coming  to  England  he 
had  caused  to  be  whipped  to  death  sundry 
“Natives,”  —  nomadic  persons,  encamping 
now  in  Asia,  now  in  Africa,  now  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  now  at  the  North  Pole, 
—  vaguely  supposed  in  Cloisterham  to  be 
always  black,  always  of  great  virtue,  always 
calling  themselves  Me,  and  everybody  else 
Massa  or  Missie  (according  to  sex),  and  al¬ 
ways  reading  tracts  of  the  obscurest  mean¬ 
ing,  in  broken  English,  but  always  under¬ 
standing  them  in  the  purest  mother  tongue. 
He  had  nearly  brought  Mrs.  Crisparkle’s 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  (Those 
original  expressions  were  Mr.  Sapsea’s.)  He 
had  repeatedly  said  he  would  have  Mr.  Cris¬ 
parkle’s  life.  He  had  repeatedly  said  he 
would  have  everybody’s  life,  and  become  in 
effect  the  last  man.  He  h^  been  brought 
down  to  Cloisterham,  frrom  London,  by  an 
eminent  Philanthropist,  and  why  ?  Because 
that  Philanthropist  had  expressly  declared, 
“I  owe  it  to  my  fellow-creatures  that  he 
should  be,  in  the  words  of  Bentham,  where 
he  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
smallest  number.” 

These  dropping  shots  liom  the  blunder- 
busses  of  blunderheadedness  might  not  have 
hit  him  in  a  vital  place.  But  he  had  to  stand 
against  a  trained  and  well-directed  fire  of 
arms  of  precision  too.  He  had  notoriously 
threatened  the  lost  young  man,  and  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  showing  of  his  own  faithful 
friend  and  tutor,  who  strove  so  hard  for  him, 
a  cause  of  bitter  animosity  (created  by  him¬ 
self,  and  stated  by  himself)  against  that  ill- 
starred  fellow.  He  had  armed  himself  with 
an  offensive  weapon  for  the  fatal  night,  and 
he  had  gone  off  early  in  the  morning,  after 
making  preparations  for  departure.  He  had 
been  found  with  traces  of  blood  on  him; 
truly,  they  might  have  been  wholly  caused 
as  he  represented,  but  they  might  not,  also. 
On  a  search-warrant  being  issued  for  the 
examination  of  his  room,  clothes,  and  so 
forth,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  destroyed 
all  his  papers,  and  rearranged  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance.  'The  watch  found  at  the  Weir  was 
challenged  by  the  jeweller  as  one  he  had 
wound  and  set  for  Edwin  Drood,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  two  on  that  same  afternoon ; 
and  it  had  run  down,  before  being  cast  into 
the  water ;  and  it  was  the  jeweller’s  positive 
opinion  that  it  had  never  been  rewound. 
This  would  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the 
watch  was  taken  from  him  not  long  after  he 
left  Mr.  Jasper’s  house  at  u'idnight,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  last  person  seen  with  him, 
and  that  it  had  been  thrown  away  after  be¬ 
ing  retained  some  hours.  Why  thrown 
away  1  If  he  had  been  murdered,  and  so 
artfully  disfigured,  or  concealed,  or  both,  as 
that  the  murderer  hoped  identification  to  be 
impossible,  except  from  something  that  he 


wore,  assuredly  the  murderer  would  seek  to 
remove  from  the  body  the  most  lasting,  the 
best  known,  and  the  most  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  things  upon  it.  'Those  things  would  be 
the  watch  and  shirt-pin.  As  to  his  opportu¬ 
nities  of  casting  them  into  the  river ;  if  he 
were  the  object  of  these  suspicions,  they  were 
easy.  For  he  had  been  seen  by  many  pei> 
sons,  wandering  about  on  that  side  of  the 
city  —  indeed  on  all  sides  of  it  —  in  a  mis¬ 
erable  and  seemingly  half-distracted  man¬ 
ner.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  spot,  obviously 
such  criminating  evidence  had  better  take 
its  chance  of  being  found  anywhere,  rather 
than  upon  himself  or  in  his  possession. 
Concerning  the  reconciliatory  nature  of  the 
appointed  meeting  between  the  two  young 
men,  very  little  could  be  made  of  tliat,  in 
young  Landless’s  favor;  for  it  distinctly 
appeared  that  the  meeting  originated,  not 
with  him,  but  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and  that 
it  was  urged  on  by  Mr.  Crisparkle ;  and  who 
could  say  how  unwillingly,  or  in  what  ill- 
conditioned  mood,  his  enforced  pupil  had 
gone  to  it  ?  The  more  his  case  was  looked 
into,  the  weaker  it  became  in  every  point. 
Even  the  broad  suggestion  that  the  lost 
young  man  had  absconded  was  rendered  ad¬ 
ditionally  improbable  on  the  showing  of  the 
young  lady  from  whom  he  had  so  lately 
parted;  for,  what  did  she  say,  with  great 
earnestness  and  sorrow,  when  interrogated : 
'That  he  had,  expressly  and  enthusiastically, 
planned  with  her,  that  he  would  await  the 
arrival  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious. 
And  yet,  be  it  observed,  he  disappeared 
before  that  gentleman  appeared. 

On  the  suspicions  thus  urged  and  sup¬ 
ported,  Neville  was  detained  and  re-de¬ 
tained,  and  the  search  was  pressed  on  every 
hand,  and  Jasper  labored  night  and  day. 
But  nothing  more  was  found.  No  discovery 
being  made  which  proved  the  lost  man  to 
be  dead,  it  at  length  became  necessary  to 
release  the  person  suspected  of  having  made 
away  with  him.  Neville  was  set  at  large. 
Then  a  consequence  ensued  which  Mr. 
Crisparkle  had  too  well  foreseen.  Neville 
must  leave  the  place,  for  the  place  shunned 
him  and  cast  him  out.  Even  had  it  not 
been  so,  the  dear  old  china  shepherdess 
would  have  worried  herself  to  death  with 
fears  for  her  son,  and  with  general  trepida¬ 
tion  occasioned  by  their  having  such  an  in¬ 
mate.  Even  had  that  not  been  so,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  which  the  Minor  Canon  deferred 
officially  would  have  settled  the  point. 

“  Mr.  Crisparkle,”  quoth  the  Dean,  “  hu¬ 
man  justice  may  err,  but  it  must  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  lights.  'The  days  of  taking  sanc¬ 
tuary  are  past.  This  young  man  must  not 
take  sanctuary  with  us.” 

“  You  mean  that  he  must  leave  my  house, 
sir  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Crisparkle,”  returned  the  prudent 
Dean,  “  I  claim  no  authority  in  your  house. 
I  merely  confer  with  you,  on  the  painful  ne¬ 
cessity  you  find  yourself  under,  of  depriving 
this  young  man  of  the  great  advantages  of 
your  coun.sel  and  instruction.” 

“  It  is  very  lamentable,  sir,”  Mr.  Crispar¬ 
kle  represented. 

“  Very  much  so,”  the  Dean  assented. 

“  And  if  it  be  a  necessity,”  Mr.  Crispar¬ 
kle  faltered. 

“  As  you  unfortunately  find  it  to  be  —  ” 
returned  the  Dean. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  bowed  submissively.  “  It 
is  hard  to  prejudge  his  case,  sir,  but  I  am 
sensible  that  —  ” 

“Just  so.  Perfectly.  As  you  say,  Mr. 
Crisparkle,”  interposed  the  Dean,  nodding 
his  head  smoothly,  “  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  'There  is  no 
alternative,  as  your  good  sense  has  discov¬ 
ered.” 

“  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  his  perfect  in¬ 
nocence,  sir,  nevertheless.” 

“  We-e-ell  I  ”  said  the  Dean,  in  a  more 
confidential  tone,  and  slightly  glancing 


around  him,  “  I  would  not  say  so,  generally. 
Not  generally.  Enough  of  suspicion  at¬ 
taches  to  him  to — no,  I  think  I  would  not 
say  so,  generally.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  bowed  again. 

“  It  does  not  become  us,  perhaps,”  pursued 
the  Dean,  “  to  be  partisans.  Not  partisans. 
We  clergy  keep  our  hearts  warm  and  our 
heads  cool,  and  we  hold  a  judicious  middle 
course.” 

“I  hope  you  do  not  object,  sir,  to  my 
having  stated  in  public,  emphatically,  that 
he  will  reappear  here,  whenever  any  new 
suspicion  may  be  awakened,  or  any  new  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  come  to  light  in  this  e.x- 
traordinary  matter  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  returned  the  Dean.  “  And 
yet,  do  you  know,  I  don’t  think,”  with  a  very 
nice  and  neat  emphasis  on  those  two  words, 
“  I  don’t  think- 1  would  state  it,  emphatically. 
State  it  ?  Ye-e-es !  But  emphatically  ? 
No-o-o.  I  think-  not.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  keeping  our  hearts  warm  and  our 
heads  cool,  we  need  do  nothing  emphatically.” 

So  Minor  Canon  Row  knew  Neville 
Landless  no  more,  and  he  went  whitherso¬ 
ever  he  would,  or  could,  with  a  blight  upon 
his  name  and  fame. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  John  Jas(X‘r  si¬ 
lently  resumed  his  place  in  the  choir.  Hag¬ 
gard  and  red-eyed,  his  hopes  plainly  had 
deserted  him,  his  sanguine  mood  was  gone, 
and  all  his  worst  misgivings  had  come  back. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  while  unrobing, 
he  took  his  Diary  from  a  pocket  of  his  coat, 
turned  the  leaves,  and  with  an  impressive 
look,  and  without  one  spoken  word,  handed 
this  entry  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  read :  — 

“  My  dear  boy  is  murdered.  The  discovery 
of  the  watch  and  shirt-pin  convinces  me  that  he 
was  murdered  that  night,  and  that  his  jewelry 
was  taken  from  him  to  prevent  identification  by 
its  means.  All  the  delusive  hopes  I  had  founded 
on  his  separation  from  his  betrothed  wife,  I  give 
to  the  winds.  They  perish  before  this  fatal  dis¬ 
covery.  I  now  swear,  and  record  the  oath  on 
this  page,  That  1  nevermore  will  discuss  this 
mystery  with  auy  human  creature,  until  I  hold 
the  clew  to  it  in  my  hand.  'That  1  never  will 
relax  in  my  secrecy  or  in  my  search.  'That  I 
will  fasten  the  crime  of  the  murder  of  my  dear 
dead  boy  upon  the  murderer.  And  That  I  de¬ 
vote  myself  to  his  destruction.” 


The  drought  is  l>ecoming  so  serious  in 
France  that  now  the  Government  —  the 
Deus  ex  machina  of  the  French  peasantry 
—  has  been  interpellated  on  the  subject, 
and  has  confessed  its  inability  to  produce 
even  a  small  thunderstorm,  the  French  jour¬ 
nals  are  beginning  to  seek  what  may  fairly 
be  called  heroic  remedies.  A  writer  in  the 
Siecle  declares  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  which  ought  to  have  carried 
out  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale  long 
ago.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  hints  that  under  a  democratic  and 
social  regime  such  things  as  long  droughts 
would  not  be  permitted.  A  contributor  to 
the  Monde  proposes  a  fanciful  plan,  but  at 
all  events  one  which  can  be  tried  without 
much  difficulty  or  expense.  He  proposes  a 
grand  cannonade,  —  with  blank  cartridge, 
we  suppose,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  It 
has  been  remark^,  Uiis  writer  tells  us,  that 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  after  every  long- 
continued  bombardment,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
immediately  followed.  In  the  campaign  of 
1866  the  weather,  which  was  remarkably 
dry  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  turned 
to  wet  directly  after  the  immense  cannon¬ 
ading  which  took  place  before  Koeniggartz. 
'The  writer  in  the  Monde  attempts  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ^uote.  'The  employ¬ 
ment  of  artillery  is  seriously  contemplated ; 
at  least  Figaro  assures  us  that  Marshal 
Leboeuf  has  consulted  several  savans  on 
the  utility  of  firing  big  guns  to  bring  down 
the  rain,  and  artillery  practice  on  a  large 
scale  is  spoken  of  as  a^ut  to  be  tried  at 
Vincennes  and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  is 
delightful  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  squibs 
which  the  War  Minister  will  have  to  endure 
if,  after  a  liberal  expenditure  of  the  national 

Kiwder,  the  desired  effect  be  not  produced. 

e  is  already  advised  to  substitute  an  um¬ 
brella  for  his  baton,  and  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Garde  des  Sceaux. 


NED  SPIIUCINGTON’S  UMBRELLA. 

“  \T AME  ?  ” 

J.  V  “  Charles  Blank.” 

“  Occujiation  V  ” 

“  Civil  engineer.” 

“  Addross  f  ” 

“  501  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
and  6  Verbema  Villas,  Hammersmith.” 

“  Verbena  Villas,  IlaiumerMuith,”  slowly 
repeated  the  police  sergeant,  as  he  entered 
the  foregoing  })artieulars  in  a  big  book. 

“  Well,  you  know  the  charge,  —  stealing  this 
gentleman’s  umbrella.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already 
stated  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  whatever,”  I  answered ;  “  I  can 
only  repeat  that  it  was  entirely'  a  mistake 
upon  my  part.” 

“  Just  so,”  was  the  grim  reply.  “  You  ’ll 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  in  the 
morning.  You  are  by  no  means  the  first 
jerson  we  have  had  to  deal  with  here  who 
las  mistaken  other  people’s  projHjrty  for  his 
own.  —  Take  him  to  the  cells.”  And  then 
I  was  marched  off. 

'The  circumstances  which  had  brought  me 
into  this  scrape  were  as  follow.  Myself  and 
my  Iriend  Sprucington  were  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  railway  contractor,  whose  offices 
were  situated  in  the  locality  already  men¬ 
tioned.  'The  duties  of  oiu"  department  were 
shared  by  some  half-dozen  other  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  our  own  age,  who,  like  us,  were 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  survey  of 
ground  and  construction  of  lines  in  any  part 
of  the  world  which  their  genius  should  call 
them  to.  But  plans  and  sjMseifications  are 
not  particularly  exhilarating  in  themselves, 
apart  from  their  professional  interest ;  so  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  among  several 
young  fellows,  full  of  animal  spirits,  a  little 
practical  joking  should  have  been  at  times 
indulged  in. 

Ned  Sprucington  and  1  were  old  Carthu¬ 
sians.  When  we  met,  therefore,  after  some 
years’  separation,  at  the  office  in  George 
Street,  we  had  only  to  renew  our  friendship. 
'The  great  dandy  of  our  room,  nay,  of  the 
entire  house,  was  Ned.  I  honestly  believe, 
too,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  guileless, 
simple-hearted  fellows  alive.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  one  conspicuous  weakness,  —  which 
was  to  be  taken  tor  a  man  of  fashion.  He 
dressed,  I  admit,  unexceptionably ;  and  to 
aid  him  in  producing  the  impression  which 
he  desired  upon  beholders,  he  carried  about 
with  him,  in  all  weathers,  a  beautiful  silk  um¬ 
brella,  scarcely  bulkier  than  a  lady’s  parasol, 
though,  of  course,  considerably  longer. 
Judging  from  the  cut  onyx  handle,  mounted 
in  gold,  it  must  have  cost  him  a  mint  of 
money. 

Well,  this  umbrella  of  Ned’s  we  tried  all 
we  could  think  of  to  get  hold  of.  But  he 
was  too  wary'  for  us ;  it  was  always  left  in 
some  safe  place.  If  we  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  })ossessiun  of  it,  it  would  at  once 
have  taken  a  conspicuous  position  in  society', 
such  as  covering  the  old  apple- woman  at  the 
corner ;  but  it  was  unapproachable.  At  last 
we  became  so  desperate  that  I  accepted  a 
heavy  wager  from  one  of  the  other  fellows 
that  I  would  present  myself  at  the  office  the 
next  morning,  at  all  hazards,  the  proud 
possessor  of  Ned  Sprucington’s  umbrella. 

On  that  particular  day,  work  being  slack, 
every  one  was  enabled  to  leave  unusually 
early ;  so  that  by  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  house  wtw  cleared  of  all  save  my¬ 
self,  my  brother-conspirator,  and  the  old 
soldier  who  lived  with  his  wife  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  My  friend  Ned,  as  was  his  custom  at 
such  times,  had  announced  his  intention  of 
promenading  the  Ladies’  Mile,  there  to  air 
himself,  his  aristocracy,  and — his  umbrella. 
I  decided  upon  following  him  thither.  As 
there  were  yet  two  hours  of  daylight,  how¬ 
ever,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
tbrtify  myself  for  the  enterprise  by  taking 
some  substantial  refreshment  before  com¬ 
mencing  operations.  After  which,  I  would 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  was  repairing 
towards  my  favorite  .place  of  refection  in  the 
Strand,  when  who  should  I  see  looking  in  at 
the  topographer’s  shop  by  Northumberland 
House  but  Ned  Sprucington  1  He  ought, 
by  rights,  to  have  been  nearly  two  miles 
away  at  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  yet  here  was 
he  at  Charing  Cross,  calmly  studying  some 
map  of  a  “  seat  of  war  ”  1  He  was  so  wedged 
in  among  other  gazers,  that  I  could  not  get 
at  him  to  speak  or  even  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  his  face.  But  I  knew  him  by  his  height, 
by  the  neatly  braided  coat,  the  delicately 
tinted  trousers,  the  well-poised  hat,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  umbrella.  He  was  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  in  one  of 
them  the  precious  article  was  firmly  clasped. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  onyx  handle,  gold  mount¬ 
ing,  and  all.  As  I  looked,  a  sudden  idea 
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took  possession  of  me,  —  a  foolish  idea,  I 
admit,  as  it  could  hardly  lead  to  a  practical 
result.  But  I  thought  if  I  could  only  get 
the  umbrella  out  of  his  hand  in  some  way, 
and  run  oflF  with  it,  that  he,  seeing  it  in  the 
jKjssession  cf  a  friend,  would  give  up  the 
chase,  knowing  that  he  would  recover  his 
j)roperty  the  next  day.  At  the  worst,  the 
result  would  only  be  a  day  or  two’s  coolness 
between  us,  on  account  of  my  freak. 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  On  the 
])avement,  I  espieu  a  piece  of  clean  straw, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view. 
Picking  it  up,  I  proceeded  to  tickle  with  it 
Sprucington’s  right  ear.  The  experiment 
answered  admirably.  Thinking  it,  1 8U|)pose, 
to  be  a  troublesome  fly,  he  raised  his  hand 
to  brush  off  the  assailant.  But  to  do  tliis, 
he  was  compelled  to  shift  the  umbrella  from 
his  right  hand  to  his  left.  The  moment  of 
the  transference  was  enough  for  me.  Before 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  could  close,  I  had 
seized  the  umbrella,  and  the  next  moment 
was  dashing  madly  across  Trafalgar  Square 
in  the  direction  of  the  Haymarket. 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  behind 
me,  —  a  commotion  which  soon  swelled  into 
an  uproar ;  I  heeded  it  no  further  than  to 
turn  half  round,  in  order  to  let  Sprucington 
see  who  I  was,  and  to  flourish  in  the  air  my 
umbrella,  —  I  mean  Aw  umbrella.  But  the 
uproar  did  not  relax ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
began  to  shape  itself  into  words.  Hoarse 
shouts  of  “  Stop  thiefl  ”  followed  me  as  1 
flew  up  the  steps  at  the  further  end  of  the 
square.  The  cries  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 

I  da.shed  helter-skelter  past  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Colnaghi’s  print-shop  till  I 
came  to  the  corner  of  Suffolk  Street.  Here 
I  was  brought  up  “  all  standing  ”  by  an  iron 
grijie  upon  the  collar  from  behind.  Turning 
round,  I  found  myself  in  the  custody  of  a 
policeman. 

In  the  usual  brief  space  of  time,  the  inev¬ 
itable  London  crowd  assembled  about  us.  I 
was  regarded  with  curiosity,  loaded  with  re¬ 
proaches,  and  favored  with  wit  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  nature,  all  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  This  I  bore  with  patience,  if  not 
with  good-humor,  convinced  that  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Sprucington  I  should  get  clear  of 
my  tormentors.  Presently  a  lane  was  made 
for  the  approach  of  the  owner  of  the  stolen 
property.  Judge  of  my  horror  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  panting  individual  who  made 
his  appearance  was  a  total  stranger  to 
me  1 

Of  course  all  my  protestations  of  inno¬ 
cence  were  of  no  avail,  and  I  was  treated  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  commence¬ 
ment. 

Clatter,  clash,  rumble,  bang!  The  cell 
door  closed  upon  me,  and  I  was  a  pris¬ 
oner. 

Tlie  gloom  was  so  great,  that  though  it 
was  daylight,  I  could  at  first  distinguish 
nothing.  Gradually  1  became  aware  that 
I  was  in  a  narrow,  vaulted  room,  as  strong 
as  brick  and  iron  could  make  it.  Half-way 
up  the  walls  was  a  wooden  wainscoting,  and 
round  two  sides  I  could  dimly  see  a  low 
bench,  barely  two  feet  from  a  floor  which 
was  inch  deep  in  sawdust.  The  iron  door 
of  this  delightful  apartment  was  of  great 
thickness,  disclosing  —  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground  —  a  small  grating  of  round 
holes.  By-  pressing  my  face  against  this 
grating,  I  could  see  into  the  corridor  with¬ 
out.  But  the  only  view  obtainable  was  a 

f round-glass  window  opposite,  illuminated 
y  the  last  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  was  altogether  a  most  depressing  place. 
Tlie  flavor  suggested  to  me  was  a  combined 
one,  made  up  of  the  condemned  cell  in  New¬ 
gate,  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Occasional  gruff  voices 
and  heavy  footsteps  in  the  corridor  deep¬ 
ened  the  impression.  A  mouse  in  a  trap  was 
a  king  to  me. 

Then  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  my 
situation.  That  I  had  committed  felony 
there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt,  though 
with  no  felonious  intention.  Would  the 
magistrate  believe  my  explanation  ?  Surely, 
my  manner  and  appearance  were  not  those 
of  a  pick —  But  my  heart  sank  within  me 
as  1  remembered  that  the  London  swell-mob 
are  known  to  be  the  cleverest  actors  in  the 
world,  —  in  fact,  can  imitate  to  perfection 
any  class  of  society.  My  only  hope  was  in 
Sprucington.  He  would  be  of  material  as¬ 
sistance  in  clearing  up  the  mystery.  And 
yet  that  umbrella  —  I  could  have  sworn  it 
to  belong  to  none  other  but  he  1  However, 
I  had  despatched  messengers  to  him,  my 
employer,  and  my  friends ;  therefore,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  morning. 

I  spare  you  a  description  of  that  night  of 
horror,  for  such  it  was  to  one  who  had  never 
liefore  suffered  an  hour’s  deprivation  of  lib¬ 
erty  ;  how  the  monotony  of  the  long,  long 


hours  was  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
appearance  at  the  grating  of  a  stern  hel- 
meted  visage,  demanding  whether  “  ail  ” 
was  “  right,”  —  how  at  four  o’clock  a.  m. 
two  fellow-prisoners,  in  the  shapes  of  a 
drunken  scavenger  and  a  deserter  from  the 
Royal  Artillery,  were  thrust  into  the  cell ; 
or  how  in  the  morning  all  the  cells  were 
emptied,  and  we,  the  occupants,  with  ach¬ 
ing  bones,  unwashed  and  unkempt,  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  string,  to  an  adjacent  police  court. 

Fortunately,  my  case  came  on  early,  so 
that  1  had  not  long  to  wait  among  the 
crowd  of  dirty,  disreputable  detenus,  each 
guarded  by  a  constalne,  who  filled  an  outer 
room. 

At  the  cry  of  “  Charles  Blank  !  ”  (I  shud¬ 
dered  to  hear  my  name  in  such  a  place),  I 
and  my  attendant  policeman  marched  into 
the  court.  The  jailer,  a  big,  bury,  bald- 
headed,  gilt-buttoned  person,  placed  me  in 
the  dock.  At  the  same  moment  the  prose¬ 
cutor  entered  the  witness-box  to  be  sworn. 
He  was  a  priggish-looking  man  of  about  for¬ 
ty-five,  and  no  more  like  Ned  Sprucington 
in  front  than  I  was  like  the  Monument. 

In  a  few  calm,  well-chosen  words,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  whole  occurrence.  When  he  had 
finished,  I  was  told  that  I  could  put  any 

3uestions  to  him  that  I  thought  proper.  1 
eclined  to  do  so.  Then,  after  his  evidence 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  constable  who 
arrested  me,  the  magistrate  —  an  amiable- 
looking  old  gentleman  —  asked  me,  “Well, 
my  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  to  tliis  ?  ” 

In  reply,  I  gave  the  same  simple  and  un¬ 
varnished  statement  which  I  had  already 
given  at  the  police  station. 

“  That  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  have  you  any  witnesses  to  character  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  —  Mr.  Edward  Sprucington.” 

“  Call  Edward  Sprucington.” 

Then  I  could  hear  the  crier  shouting  the 
familiar  name  through  the  passages  of  the 
court. 

After  a  few  minutes’  suspense  the  official 
returned,  accompanied,  to  my  great  delight, 
by  Ned.  The  good  fellow  looked  so  dis¬ 
tressed  to  see  me  in  such  a  predicament,  that 
1  felt  convinced  he  would  have  given  a  dozen 
umbrellas  to  have  got  me  out  of  the  scrape. 
As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  prosecutor  changed  color ;  I 
also  noticed  that  while  taking  the  oath,  Ned 
kept  one  hand  behind  his  back ;  I  could  not 
have  told  you  why,  but  somehow  I  derived 
encouragement  from  both  those  trifling  cii’- 
cumstances. 

To  shorten  matters,  I  may  say,  that  if  I 
had  been  a  seraph,  I  could  not  have  received 
a  better  character  than  that  given  me  by 
Ned.  At  last  came  the  question,  “  Then  you 
think  the  prisoner  incapable  of  stealing  tliis 
umbrella  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Ned,  who  had  recovered 
his  self-possession,  “if,  as  1  understand, 
stealing  means  taking  property  from  the 
owner,  it  is  impossible  the  prisoner  could 
have  committed  the  theft.” 

What  a  first-rate  advocate  Ned  was  be¬ 
coming  I 

“  Impossible  1  WTiy  ?  ” 

“  Because  that  umbrella  was  first  stolen 
from  me  !  ” 

“  It  is  an  infamous  falsehood  1  ”  cried  the 
prosecutor,  starting  up. 

“  Is  it  V  ”  replied  Ned.  “  That  person 
need  not  be  so  particular  about  words,  for 
this  is  all  he  left  me  in  exchange,  —  at  the 
Cigar  Divan.” 

With  that  he  produced,  amid  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  court,  what  he  had  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed  behind  his  back,  namely,  a  wooden- 
bandled  umbrella  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
of  silk  certainly,  but  no  more  to  be  compared 
with  the  glories  of  the  onyx-handled  than  a 
costermonger’s  wideawake  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  best  “  shovel.” 

An  attempt  at  bluster  by  the  late  posses¬ 
sor  of  his  umbrella  was  quietly  met  by  Ned 
with  a  request  that  an  officer  of  the  court 
should  examine  the  initials  upon  the  handle. 
This  was  conclusive.  The  stranger’s  initials 
were  “  T.  W.”  and  he  had  not  nad  time  to 
take  notice  of  the  minute  “  E.  S.”  cut  into 
the  onyx  stone. 

Of  course  my  immediate  release  followed 
upon  this  discovery,  accompanied  by  the 
assurance  that  I  left  that  court  without  any 
stain  upon  my  character,  &c.  My  late 
prosecutor  was  glad  to  slink  crestfallen  away, 
yet  not  before  he  had  received  a  severe  re¬ 
buke,  administered  by  the  magistrate. 

As  for  Ned,  he  was  overflowing  with 
gratitude.  He  declared  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
to  him  his  lost  treasime.  What  was  more, 
he  insisted  upon  paying  the  wager  which  I 
had  lost,  and  also  of  performing  the  part  of 
Amphitrj  on  at  a  capital  dinner  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 


BLITHE  MAY  DAY. 

^pHE  keeping  of  May  Day  with  some  kind 
1.  of  festival  U  an  old,  old  custom,  so  old 
that  even  the  Druids  are  said  to  have  followed 
it,  and  where  they  got  it  from,  whether  they 
inherited  it,  or  invented  it,  or  stole  it,  there 
is  no  knowing.  But  this  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  as  the  days  of  the  Druids  are 
surely’  remote  enough  to  satisfy  any  one’s 
ideas  of  respectability.  In  its  palmy'  days 
the  ceremony  began  shortly  after  midnight 
—  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  poet’s  ver¬ 
sion,  —  when  young  men  and  women  went 
out  to  gather  the  flowers  for  the  next  day’s 
rites,  breaking  down  boughs,  which  they 
decked  with  garlands.  The  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  festooned  with  blossoms,  the 
May-pole  had  its  S{)ecial  chaplets  and  nose¬ 
gays,  and  then  canu*  the  dance,  the  music, 
singing,  running,  archerv,  and  various  man¬ 
ly  sports,  concluding  with  a  distribution  of 
prizes  by  the  May  Queen. 

“  To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  rows, 

To  that  a  carved  book,  or  well- wrought  scrip ; 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip.” 

It  is  to  a  festival  of  this  kind  that  our  three 
friends  are  proceeding ;  they  are  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  and  almost  dancing  as 
they  go.  The  young  man  appears  supreme¬ 
ly  happy,  and  well  he  may  be.  They  are 
all  “  blithe,”  and  for  their  sakes  we  must  do 
violence  to  our  convictions,  and  put  faith  in 
the  old  poetical  grace  and  gayety  of  May 
Day. 

RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  Congress  of  Geographers  is  to  be  held 
at  Antwerp  in  August. 

—  An  exhibition  of  feminine  work  of  all 
kinds  is  to  be  opened,  in  November,  at 
Florence. 

—  A  German  traveller  in  Asia  Minor, 
writing  from  the  village  of  Ciplak,  near  the 
site  of  Troy,  states  that  he  believes  he  has 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Priam. 

—  In  Russia  the  telegraph  is  now  chiefly 
worked  by  women,  and  they  have  proved 
so  efficient  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  laid  before  the  Imperial  Coimcil  a 
scheme  for  their  further  employment  in  the 
public  service. 

—  Berlin  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
any  city  in  Europe,  more  rapidly  even  than 
Liverjiool.  The  population  of  Berlin  in 
1832  was  250,000,  i)lacing  it  eighth  in  the 
order  of  European  capitals.  At  the  end  of 
1869  the  number  had  risen  to  800,000, 
leaving  only  London  and  Paris  its  supe¬ 
riors. 

—  The  writer  of  a  recent  article  on  “  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  and  the  English  School 
of  Painting,”  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
speaking  of  the  picture  of  Napoleon  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
regrets  “the  strange  disappearance  of  this 
canvas.”  Lord  Clinton  now  writes  to  state 
that  this  picture  has  not  disajipeared ;  but 
is  now  in  his  possession  and  in  good  preser¬ 
vation.  It  was  bought,  soon  after  it  was 
jiainted,  hy  a  member  of  his  family,  and  as 
late  as  the  year  1851,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
knew  it  was  to  be  seen  at  Lord  Clinton’s 
seat  in  North  Devon. 

—  The  Russian  newspapers  publish  long 
accounts  of  the  funeral  service  performed  at 
Si.  Petersburg  in  memory  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Stepan  Alexandrovitch  Khruleff,  who 
conducted  the  defence  of  theMalakoff  tower 
at  the  final  storming  of  Sebastopol.  Admi¬ 
ral  Panfiloff  placed  a  wreath  of  laurel  on 
the  coffin,  Father  Pallisadoff  delivered  a 
funeral  oration,  and  speeches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  comrades  of  the  deceased,  and  by 
two  foreigners,  —  Mr.  Curtin,  formerly  First 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation'  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Mr.  Ralston,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

—  A  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
observation  fails  to  remark  familiar  sights 
has  recently  come  to  light  in  Rome.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that,  while  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  from  the  design  of 
Carlo  Maderuo ;  but  though  thousands  hare 
gazed  at  the  wonderful  church,  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a  French  traveller  ob¬ 
served  that  the  middle  point  of  the  dome 
and  that  of  the  portico  do  not  coincide.  The 
difference  between  them  is  nearly  five  feet, 
and  must  be  due  either  to  an  original  defect 
in  construction  or  to  the  subsequent  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  a.xis  of  part  of  the  building. 

—  Charles  Dickens’s  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  was  sold  in  London  on  the  9th  inst. 
Among  the  works  of  art  were  the  celebrated 


Portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens,  painted  in  1839,  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.  A.  —  three  splendid  pictures, 
illustrating  the  “  Frozen  Deep,”  jpainted  by 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.  A.  —  “Doily  Var- 
den,”  and  “  Kate  Nickleby,”  two  charming 
works,  bv  W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.  —  “  Dothe- 
boys  Ilafl,”  an  exquisite  work  of  T.  Web¬ 
ster,  R.  A.  —  “  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Bardell,” 
by  C.  Leslie,  R.  A.  —  “  The  Simoom,”  by  D. 
Roberts,  R.  A.  —  “A  Girl  at  a  Waterfall,” 
a  very  beautiful  work  of  D.  Maclise,  R.  A. 

—  “  Hide  and  Seek,”  and  “  The  Letter,”  by 
P.  H.  Calderon,  A.  R.  A.  —  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Dickens  in  “  Used  Up,”  by  A.  Egg,  A.R.  A. 

—  “  Tilda  Price,”  by  Frank  Stone,  A.  R.  A. 

—  “  The  Novel,”  and  “  The  Play,”  bv  R. 
Hannah  —  “  Miss  F.’s  Aunt,”  bv  W.  Cale. 
The  drawings  include  “  The  Rritannia,” 
the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  first  went 
to  America,  by  C.  Stanfield,  R.  A.  —  also 
“  'fhe  Land’s  End,”  and  “  The  Logan 
Rock,”  by  the  same  artist  —  “  Little  Nell’s 
Home,”  and  “  Little  Nell’s  Grave,”  two 
masterpieces  by  G.  Cattermole,  illustrat¬ 
ing  “Tlie  Old  Curiosity  Shop,” — “Little 
Nell  and  her  Grandfather,”  and  “  Barnaby 
Rudge  and  his  Mother,”  by  F.  W.  Topham 

—  “Beauvais  Cathedral,”  by  S.  Prout  —  a 
very  fine  Flower  Piece,  by  'W.  Hunt  —  an 
illustration  to  “  The  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night,”  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.  A.  —  also  the 
Silver  Pickwick  Ladles,  with  characters 
from  the  work,  presented  by  the  Publishers, 
Bronzes,  old  Nankin  blue  and  white,  richly 
enamelled  Pekin  Porcelain,  Parisian  Clock 
and  Candelabra,  and  a  variety  of  decorative 
objects  and  plaster  casts,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  relics. 

—  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Graphic  calls  attention  to  some  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  least  known  writings :  “  A  few  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  writings  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  public.  >Vho,  for 
example,  remembers  that  in  1836  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  levelled  at  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  and  the  extreme  Sabbatarian  party, 
with  the  title  of  ‘  Sunday  Under  Thrw 
Heads:  As  it  is;  as  Sabbath  Bills  would 
make  it ;  as  it  might  be  made.’  This  was 
putffished  imder  the  psendonyme  of  ‘  Umo- 
thy  Sparks,’  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hal>- 
lot  Browne,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  untbr- 
timate  Seymoiur,  succeeded  to  the  task  of 
illustrating  Mr.  Dickens’s  stories.  His  little 
opera,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Village  Co¬ 
quette,  is  certainly  not  forgotten;  but  few 
know  even  the  title  of  his  first  attempt  at 
writing  for  the  stage.  This  was  a  farce 
called  The  Strange  Gentleman,  which  was 
produced  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  season,  September  29, 
1836.  The  late  Mr.  Harley  performed  the 
principal  character,  and  the  piece  appears 
to  have  been  moderately  successful.  Any 
way  the  management  seem  to  have  been 
anxious  for  other  works  by  the  same  hand, 
for  The  Village  Coifuette  was  produced  at 
the  same  house  in  the  following  December, 
with  music  by  Mr.  Hullah ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1837,  another  farce  ^peared 
there,  in  wh.ch  Harley,  as  Felix  Tapkius, 
a  flirting  bachelor,  sang,  according  to  the 
play-bill  of  the  day,  a  ‘song  19  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Pickwick,  written  expnassly  for  him 
by  Boz.’  ‘  The  Life  of  Grimaldi,’  which 
appeared  about  this  time,  bearing  Air.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  name  as  editor  on  the  title-page,  is  now 
rarely  spoken  ofi  and  yet  his  share  in  the 
work  was  far  fixim  being  merely  nominal.  He 
has  himself  explained  that  being  struck  with 
several  incidents  in  the  manuscript,  such  as 
the  description  of  Grimaldi’s  infancy,  the 
burglary,  and  the  brother’s  return  from  sea, 
and  thinking  that  they  might  be  related  in 
a  more  attractive  manner,  he  accepted  a 
proposal  from  the  publisher  to  edit  the  book. 
Accordingly  he  did  edit  it,  as  he  says,  ‘  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  altering  its  form 
throughout,  and  making  such  other  altera¬ 
tions  as  he  conceived  would  improve  the 
narration  of  the  facts  without  anv  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  facts  themselves.’  'fhese  and 
other  early  pieces  will  be  noted  by  his  fu¬ 
ture  biographer,  who  will  also  find  abun¬ 
dant  materials  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  conespond- 
ence,  which  was  always  extensive,  although 
in  letters  of  business  and  mere  formality  he 
invariably  employed  another  hand.  One 
great  peeuliaritv  of  this  correspondence  will 
be  the  ease  witlt  which  it  will  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  —  no  small  relief  to 
the  biographer.  No  scraps  of  notes  loosely 
headed  Tuesday,  Wetlne^ay,  and  so  fortS, 
will  be  found  in  his  hand.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Dickens’s  invariable  habit  was  not  only  to 
write  the  day  of  the  month  in  words,  but  to 
add  the  day  of  the  week ;  a  curious  illus 
tration  of  that  union  of  painstaking  accu¬ 
racy  with  high  imaginative  powers,  which 
perhaps  no  man  before  him  ever  possessed 
in  so  high  a  degree.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


UNDER  THE  Cl UCIM STANCES. 

CII.VI'TKU  I. 

rpHE  a<ic  at  which  we  are  apt  to  regard 
J.  ourselves  with  the  greatest  complacency, 

—  when  the  bump  of  self-estetun  would  seem 
to  bo  at  its  maximum  growtli,  whilst  those 
intlicative  of  otlier  and  better  qualities  an* 
only  just  beginning  to  develop  themselves, 

—  when  we  appear  the  most  consequential 
in  our  own  eyes,  and  the  most  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  other  people  —  may  be  placed 
between  the  years  of  sixteen  and  twentv.  I 
was  seventeen  when  the  cirt'umstances  wliich 
an»  the  subject  of  this  tale  occurred. 

I  had  been  to  boarding-school,  but  on  mv 
reaching  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  removed, 
and  began  to  read  for  the  army,  under  the 
guidance  of  my  father’s  curate,  who,  fix'sh 
mim  the  se-arching  examinations  of  Oxford, 
was  willing  to  increase  his  income  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year  by  imparting  a  share  of  his 
classical  knowledge  to  me  and  a  lad  of  the 
same  age,  Charley  Daglish,  the  son  of  old 
Daglisli,  the  village  doctor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had,  at  tliis  time,  seen  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  world,  —  not  so  much  as  most  boys 
of  my  age  who  have  been  to  a  public  school ; 
I  had  never  even  visited  London ;  for  the 
rector}’  of  Clodham  was  worth  but  tew  hun- 
dreils  a  year,  and  as  this  was  the  only  source 
of  my  father’s  income,  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  live  as  became  his  position,  and 
to  educate  me  and  my  brother  (then  at  ( )x- 
ford)  for  our  professions,  without  incurring 
any  superfluous  expenditure  in  the  shape  ot 
sight-seeing.  Charley  was  as  inexperienced 
as  myself.  Notwithstanding,  we  assumed, 
together  with  the  cut-away  coat  and  stick- 
up  collars,  the  .airs  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  world.  We  walked  down  the  principal 
street  of  the  village  on  market-days  with  a 
little  bit  of  handkerchief  i)eepiug  in  the  most 
carefully  nri/liijee  manner  from  our  breast¬ 
pockets,  ogling  the  farmers’  daughters  with 
a  supercilious  stare ;  we  carried  toothpicks 
in  our  mouths,  and  short  canes  in  our  hands, 
and  smoked  the  village  “  pickwicks,”  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  with  the  relish  of  one  who  could 
not  live  without  that  kind  of  thing.  Charley 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  in 
indulging  in  (what  appeared  to  him)  the 
most  accomplished  badinage  with  the  bar¬ 
maid  of  the  inn ;  whilst  I  effectually  lamed 
my  father’s  old  horse  —  which  was  never  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  for  jumping  purposes  — 
in  attempting  to  cut  out  Captain  Crashley, 
by  his  side.  Miss  Fogleson,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fogleson,  the  village  squire  and 
master  of  the  hounds. 

What  more  likely  than  after  remaining  a 
year  and  a  half  in  this  village  such  spirits 
as  ours  should  long  for  change  of  scene,  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  society  of  men  of  oim  own  tastes  and 
ih'ltonnaire  appearance?  We  talked  the 
matter  over  many  times  whilst  smoking  our 
noxious  cigars,  and  finally  resolved  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  our  re>pective  fathers  a  petition  for  a 
holiday.  We  did  so.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  consult  my  father,  and  my  father  said 
he  would  “  see  about  it.”  Our  tutor,  tired, 
no  djubt,  of  us  and  the  village  too,  hinted 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be  glad  of 
a  holiday  liimself;  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  our  parents  announced  to  us  that  they 
had  considered  the  matter,  and  consented  to 
our  taking  a  holiday ;  that  we  might  have 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  each,  —  go  where  we 
deased,  and  stay  as  long  as  the  money 
asted.  Neither  of  us  hesitated  for  an  in¬ 
stant  as  to  where  we  should  go,  —  to  Lon¬ 
don,  of  course  !  —  there  we  should  be  in  our 
element,  —  there  we  should  be  understood 
and  apjneciated ;  which,  we  were  obliged 
to  confess  to  ourselves,  was  not  the  case  in 
Clodham.  On  hearing  the  welcome  verdict, 
we  started  for  a  countiy  walk,  and  by  aid 
of  the  theatre-notices,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  afforded  us  by  my  father’s  Times,  we 
sketched  out  such  a  plan  of  dissipation  as 
would  have  brought  our  ten  pounds  to  a 
very  speedy  dissolution.  On  announcing 
our  determination,  however,  we  were  ridi¬ 
culed  for  our  pains  by  being  told  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  every  one,  who  can  afford 
it,  leaves  London  ;  that  it  is  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  its  talent  in  the  way  of 
amusements,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  sought.  A  quiet  sea¬ 
side  place,  where  we  could  have  some  boat¬ 
ing  and  bathing,  was  earnestly  recommended 
to  us,  both  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
sea-air,  and  as  likely  to  afford  us  the  most 
amusement  for  our  money.  For  the  former 
consideration  we  cared  not  a  rush ;  moreover, 
we  telegraphed  to  each  other  by  a  glance 
(for  this  advice  was  given  at  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  fathers  and  sons),  that  if  we  did  go  to 
a  watering-place  it  should  not  be  a  t/uiet  one, 
at  any  rate.  We  retired  to  think  over  it, 


but,  unable  to  come  to  a  satisfac’tory  conclu¬ 
sion  lor  want  of  proj)er  data  as  to  where  the 
Iteau  monde  is  in  the  habit  of  disporting  it¬ 
self  in  September,  we  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Daglish’s  assistant,  whose  opinion  —  in  con- 
se<}uence  of  his  having  spc’nt  stmie  time  in 
London  whilst  he  was  “  w.-iUcing  the  hospi¬ 
tals  ”  —  we  held  in  high  res{H*ct.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  w.aited  on  Mr.  Levick  at  a  time 
when  Charley  knew  he  would  be  alone,  and 
asked  fur  information  and  advice. 

“  Well,  —  if  Levick  were  choosing  for 
himself,  he  should  like  to  take  a  pt*destrian 
tour  in  Scotland,  or —  ” 

“  Pooh !  —  we  wanted  no  walking-tours. 
We  could  walk  as  much  as  we  pleased  at 
Clodham.  We  wished  to  see  the  world  !  ” 

“  M’hat  did  we  think  of  Hyde  or  Cowes, 
then  ?  ”  Levick  said.  “  Lots  of  fun  there 
just  now ;  all  the  swells  go  down  to  yacht.” 
(As  an  afterthought,  he  suggested  it  might 
be  expensive.) 

We  thanked  him,  “  and  would  he  enu¬ 
merate  a  few  other  eligible  spots  ?  ” 

“  Margate,”  he  rejdicd,  “  was  cheaper,  and 
sure  to  be  full.” 

“  Margate !  —  O  no !  ”  we  cried  in  unison. 
Margate  was  associated  in  our  minds  with 
donkeys,  and  “  little  vulgar  boys.” 

Jersey  was  a  favorite  place  of  laivick’s. 
“  What  did  we  think  of  Jersey  ?  heaps  of 
fun  there  just  now;  picnics  to  Boule  Bay, 
(rtiree,  &c.” 

“  O,  Jersey  was  out  of  the  question !  All 
our  money  would  be  expended  in  getting 
there.”  (tiere  we  were  again  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  impressing  uj)on  Levick  that  we 
were  not  schoolboys  in  quest  of  “  fun,”  but 
men  desirous  of  seeing  life  in  its  liigher  and 
faster  phases.) 

Levick  stopj)ed  suddenly  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  a  piaster,  and  e.xclaimed  that  he 
“  had  it,” 

“  Why  not  go  to  Scarborough,  —  the 
queen  of  watering-places  V  Just  the  height 
of  the  season  too.  There  ’ll  be  heaps  of 
f —  ”  (he  was  going  to  say  “  fun,”  but  al¬ 
tered  it  to  “  fashion  there.”) 

As  soon  as  Scarborough  was  mentioned, 
we  felt  at  once  that  it  was  the  very  jdace 
for  us.  Charley  asked  if  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  us  to  go  to  a  hotel,  or  get  lodgings. 

“  Why,”  was  the  answer,  “  if  you  go  into 
lodgings,  it  will  be  cheaper,  no  doubt ;  but 
then  you  won’t  have  half  the  fun.  You ’d 
better  go  ‘  the  whole  hog  ’  whilst  you  are 
about  It.” 

I  at  once  indignantly  told  Charley  that  if 
he  were  not  disposefl  to  go  the  “  whole  hog,” 
he  might  go  by  himself.  For  myself,  none 
of  your  lodgings,  thank  you  !  Besides,  what 
necessity  was  there  for  pinching  our.«elvcs 
in  expense?  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Levick  df 
twenty  pounds  between  the  two  (ten  pounds 
each  did  not  sound  so  much)  ought  not  to 
keep  us  like  princes  for  three  weeks  at 
least  ? 

Mr.  Levick  was  not  so  sanguine  about 
this  ;  but,  unwilling  to  dishearten  us,  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  by  saying,  “  We  should 
see  bow  we  got  on.”  His  further  advice 
was  that  we  should  start  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  order  to  have  the  whole  afternoon  for 
choosing  our  hotel,  and  getting  settled  com¬ 
fortably. 

We  agreed  to  do  so,  and  then  left  him, 
to  pack  up  our  things. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  found  us 
pacing  the  platform  of  the  Clodham  Station 
with  steps  of  importance,  waiting  for  the 
9.30  train.  We  assumed  a  patronizing  air 
towards  the  porter,  to  whom  we  gave  sLx- 
pence  and  injunctions  to  see  our  luggage 
into  the  van,  and  ourselves  into  a  smolung- 
carriage.  The  train  was  punctual,  and  a 
couple  of  uneventful  hours  brought  us  to  our 
destination.  Here  the  bustle  and  gayety  of 
the  scene  made  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
monotony  of  Clodham  life,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  village  stations  en  route,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  good  earnest  of  the  future 
success  of  our  trip.  We  felt  like  the  soldiers 
of  Hannibal  when',  after  their  hard  campaign 
and  toilsome  journey  across  the  Alps,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  vineyards  and  fertile 
plains  of  Italy  —  we  had  reached  our  Capua  I 

On  the  platform  were  children  fresh  from 
the  bathing  woman’s  embrace,  —  little  girls 
with  long  bright  hair  streaming  down  toeir 
backs,  their  faces  sunbrowned,  and  their 
cheeks  glowing  with  health ;  little  boys,  in 
sailor  dress,  wielding  wooden  spades  and 
liliputian  buckets.  There  were  papas  with 
anxious  (and  not  always  pleasant)  faces, 
vociferating  around  the  luggage  vans ;  and 
mammas  calling  their  families  into  vacant 
compartments,  in  that  plaintive,  (juerulous 
tone  in  which  a  hen  “  clucks  her  brood  into 
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the  hencoop  when  a  hawk  is  hovering  over¬ 
head.  Hiere  were  voung  people,  arm  in 
arm,  looking  into  each  other’s  faces  in  that 
sort  of  wav  which  plainly  indicatod  (even  to 
us)  that  tWy  were  either  Just  married  or 
just  alx)ut  to  be.  But,  above  alt,  there  were 
young  men  —  the  very  fellows  for  whose 
society  we  pined  —  merry,  devil-may-care 
fellows,  who,  whilst  they  could  finish  their 
bottle  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  dance  the 
night  through,  could  also  —  when  occasion 
demanded  it  —  throw  off  their  petit-maitre 
air  with  their  civilian  dress,  and  charge 
Balaclava-like  in  battle  !  And  the  girls  1  — 
O,  snch  pretty  faces  smiling  beneath  their 
straw  hats,  such  masses  of  richly  colored 
hair  tied  up  in  every  conceivable  mode  of 
coiffure !  Such  lovely  dresses  hx)  I  Muslins 
as  light  as  the  hearts  of  their  wearers,  and 
serge  yachting  dresses  set  off  by  cociuettish 
sailor  hats! 

We  looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  at 
the  “transformation  scene”  thus  suddenly 
presented  to  us,  and  sat  stupefied  and  glued 
to  our  seats  with  surprise.  As  Charley 
afterwards  de.scribed  it,  we  felt  for  all  tiie 
w’orld  as  if  we  weie  receiving  a  powerful 
shock  from  his  father’s  galvanic  battery.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  we  should  have  sat 
spellbound,  had  not  a  porter  aroused  us  by 
slamming  the  door,  —  which  had  been  ojicned 
on  our  arrival,  —  and  it  then  occurred  to  us 
that  we  had  better  get  out  and  see  after  our 
luggage.  After  taking  the  latter  into  the 
cloak-room,  and  having  somewhat  regained 
our  eequus  animus  by  refreshments  at  the 
n-staurant,  we  sallied  forth  on  a  tour  of  ex¬ 
ploration. 

At  first  we  walked  purjioseless  about  the 
town  ktoking  at  the  shops ;  then  we  roamed 
about  the  sands ;  then  we  made  a  system¬ 
atic  tour  from  south  to  north,  and  back 
again ;  another  way,  from  north  to  south, 
appraising  with  a  critical  eye  every  inn  and 
house  of  entertainment  that  we  passed,  and 
making  a  mental  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
“  life  ”  to  be  met  with  at  each.  We  must 
have  walked  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  at 
least  that  afternoon,  but  the  excitement  and 
novelty  of  the  scene  kept  us  up,  and  pre¬ 
vented,  our  feeling  tired. 

We  were  as  far  as  ever  frem  deciding 
on  our  hotel,  when,  on  passing  down  the 
High  Street  lor  about  the  twentieth  time,  a 
man  pai-sed  us,  erving,  “  Scarbro’  Gazette  ! 
List  of  visitors !  flev’ry  hinformation . . . .” 
We  stopped  his  saying  more  by  purchasing 
a  paper,  a  careful  perusal  of  which  gave  us 
the  following  information.  The  “  C^rown  ” 
Hotel  was  evidently  the  most  aristocratic ; 
its  lists  of  visitors  was  studded  with  titles ; 
but  “  the  Grand  ”  Hotel  was  the  more  gen¬ 
erally  popular,  csjiecially  with  military  men, 
&c.  Amongst  the  list  of  visitors  was  one 
lord,  —  Lonl  and  Lady  Courtney,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Hooker,  Major  Colville,  and  Captain 
Pippleton,  —  a  host  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
family,  some  more  Captains,  the  Hon.  Adol- 
j)hus  St.  Clare,  Ensign  Spoonsby.  But  why 
go  through  the  whole  list  ?  A  single  glance 
convinced  us  that  it  contained  the  male 
society  we  desired,  and  from  the  number  of 
misses  that  graced  the  list,  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  some  few  did  not  possess  beauty 
and  accomplishments  worthy  of  our  atten¬ 
tions. 

We  inquired  our  way  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  were  not  long  in  descrying  a  building 
many  stories  high,  with  a  large  doorway 
supported  by  marble  pillars,  —  the  pillars 
themselves  being  ornamented  by  living 
statues  in  the  shape  of  gentlemen  with  large 
mustaches  and  debonneire  appearance,  who 
were  smoking  cigars  and  eying  the  passers- 
by  with  listless  glances.  The  imposing 
appearance  of  the  edifice,  coupled  with  the 
delightful  prospect  of  being  able  to  lounge 
thus,  cigar  in  mouth,  at  its  doorway,  pleased 
us  so  much,  that  we  entered  at  once,  and  in- 
uired  at  the  office  if  we  could  obtain  a 
ouble-bedded  room.  A  ticket  bearing  the 
number  229  was  given  to  us,  and  then  I  — 
alone  (for  Charley  was  too  tired  to  move) 
went  to  the  station  for  our  boxes.  By  the 
time  I  got  back  it  was  six  o’clock,  and  we 
therefore  asked  a  porter  to  take  our  luggage 
to  our  room  and  show  us  the  way,  that  we 
might  dress  for  dinner,  which  was  served  at 
half’  past  six.  Ihe  man  conducted  us  to  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  taking  a  key 
out  of  his  pocket,  unlocked  the  door.  He 
thrust  the  boxes  in  and  bade  us  enter  also. 
We  were,  however,  too  dumfounded  to  move. 
Why,  the  room  could  not  be  more  than  three 
yards  square,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  a 
bed  at  all !  Charley  was  about  to  expos¬ 
tulate,  but  I  stopped  him  by  whispering  tbat, 
necessarily,  in  an  establishment  which  ac¬ 
commodated  so  many  guests,  the  rooms  must 
be  very  small ;  the  fact  of  our  number  being 
229  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  this ;  at 
any  rate,  we  would  make  it  do  for  that 


night,  and,  if  possible,  change  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  man  now  closed  and  lucked  the 
door  on  the  inside.  This  seemed  strange ; 
but  fancy  our  amazement  and  terror  when 
suddenly  the  floor  began  to  rumble  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  whole  room  ascended  slowlv 
in  the  air.  With  faces  pale  at  this  phenome¬ 
non,  we  asked  our  guide  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  explained,  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
that  tills  was  thi*  “  lift,”  and  would  take  us 
to  the  top  of  the  hotel,  in  which  part  our 
bedroom  was  situated.  We  felt  our  igno¬ 
rance  in  this  matter  had  lost  us  caste  with 
the  porter  as  men  of  tlie  world,  and  we  could 
neither  of  us  meet  him  afterwards  without  a 
blush. 

At  half  past  six  we  were  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  We  were,  at  first,  far  too  hungry  to 
notice  the  company,  or  anything  but  our 
dinner ;  but  after  the  first  pangs  of  hunger 
had  been  satiated,  I  became  aware  oi'  a 
bright  vision  on  my  right.  Again  I  experi¬ 
enced  the  galvanic  battery  sensation,  but 
this  time  the  intensity  of  the  shuck  was 
far  greater  than  before.  ITie  vision  had 
a  complexion  as  clear  as  the  morning,  — 
eyes  of  liquid  blue,  shaded  by  dark  eyebrows 
and  lashes  (a  beauty  sometimes  seen  in  pic¬ 
tures  but  rarely  in  nature).  Her  hair  of 
light  auburn  was  collected  in  a  chignon  of 
huge  plaits,  like  cables  of  gold.  She  had  on 
ail  evening  dress  of  gauze-like  material, 
white,  spangled  with  blue  spots,  and  trimmed 
with  ribands  of  tlie  same  color.  Around  her 
neck  was  the  slightest  of  gold  chains  sup¬ 
porting  a  tiny  golden  bell,  which  tinkled  as 
she  moved  her  head.  But  she  was  a  thing 
to  see,  not  to  describe. 

An  oldish  lady,  gaudily  dressed,  with  a 
smart  cap  and  a  showy  watch-chain,  occu¬ 
pied  the  next  seat.  Her  face  was  not  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  she  was  decidedly  inclined  to 
“  embon{)oint  ”  (Charley,  in  his  coarse  way, 
said  she  was  like  a  fat  cook),  but  the  vision 
called  her  mamma,  and  1  could  not  but 
think  her  a  charming  old  lady.  Just  oppo¬ 
site,  a  lady  of  the  same  age,  but  in  a  very 
different  style  of  dress,  was  talking  in  a 
pleasant  voice  to  her  husband.  1  noticed 
the  waiter  addressed  them  as  “  My  Lord,” 
and  “  My  Lady,”  and  I  susjiected  (as  was 
the  fact)  that  they  were  Ltrd  and  Lady 
Courtney.  I  took  whatever  the  waiter  of¬ 
fered  me,  and  racked  my  brains  tor  a  means 
of  opening  a  conversation.  I  watched  like 
a  dog  at  a  rat-hole  for  the  moment  when  she 
needed  salt.  1  was  assiduous  in  filling  her 
tumbler  with  water.  My  only  other  resource 
(without  applying  to  the  waiter,  which  would 
have  been  too  marked  an  attention)  was  tha 
cruet-stand,  and  after  my  offer  of  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  had 
been  in  turn  “  declined  with  thanks,”  I  sat 
in  despair. 

We  had  got  as  far  as  the  cheese,  when, 
determined  not  to  let  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  slip,  I  inquired  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
“  Whetner  the  table  was  unusually  full  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  “  N — no,”  she  replied,  with  a  smile, 
and  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  me ; 
“  she  had  only  been  there  a  week,  and  every 
day  there  had  been  the  same  number.”  1 
was  about  to  follow  up  my  success,  when 
her  mamma  sjxike  to  her,  and  she  turned 
away  from  me.  Once  again  I  ventim'd 
a  remark  —  I  forget  what  —  and  again 
her  mamma  prevented  her  from  giving  me 
anything  but  a  monosyllabic  reply.  Lord 
Courtney,  seeing  that  we  were  fresh-comers 
and  conversationally  disposed,  inquired  of 
me  kindly,  “  If  we  had  come  far  to-da}»?  ” 
1  replied,  “  From  Clodham.”  “  From  Clotl- 
ham  ?  ”  he  repeated ;  “  that  is  where  an  old 
friend  of  mine  settled.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Harrington  ?  ”  “I  am  his  son,  my  lord,” 
1  answered.  “  Indeed  I  your  father  and  I 
were  great  friends  at  Oxford ;  pray,  is  he 
well  ?  ”  I  answered  that  he  was.  “  1  hope 
you  will  tell  him  that  you  met  his  old  friend 
Courtney,  and  ”  —  he  added,  with  a  smile,  — 
“  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  you ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  are  going  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  will  you  breakfast  with  us  ?  ”  As  I 
accepted,  I  noticed  that  my  fair  neighbor’s 
mamma  turned  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and 
when  I  made  some  last  remark  to  her 
daughter  as  we  went  out  of  the  dining-room, 
not  only  did  she  not  interrupt  us  as  before, 
but  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  encour¬ 
aged  my  advances  with  such  a  kind  motherly 
smile,  that  I  grew  bold  to  stand  and  talk  for 
some  time  as  they  sat  on  the  sofa  in  the  hall, 
which  was  fitted  up  as  a  general  lounge. 

From  this  conversation  1  learned  much. 
The  vision’s  mamma  pointed  out  to  me  the 
different  people  by  their  names  ;  the  vision 
herself  informed  me  as  to  the  usual  way  in 
which  the  day  was  spent,  and  that  in  the 
evening  there  was  dancing  in  the  ball-room 
of  the  hotel.  Our  tete-a-tete  was  at  last  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  young  man  in  the  most  irre¬ 
proachable  shirt-front  and  patent-leather 
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boots,  who  lounged  up  and  began  talking  in 
a  drawling  voice.  Seeing  Charley  beckon¬ 
ing  to  me,  1  now  hastened  to  him,  saying,  as 
I  went,  that  1  supposed  I  should  see  them 
again  by  and  by  in  the  ball-room. 

I  tbund  Charley  in  not  the  best  of  tem^rs, 
for,  as  was  evident  from  the  watch  he  held 
out  to  me  reproachfully,  the  time  was  now 
half  past  seven ;  and  aceording  to  our  pre¬ 
concerted  programme  of  dissipation,  we 
were  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
which  opened  at  seven  o’clock.  My  telling 
him  that  1  did  not  intend  to  go  at  all  did 
not  improve  his  temper.  J  made,  however, 
an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  half  past 
eleven  in  the  smoking-room.  lie  also  ha<l 
been  conversing  with  his  neighbor  at  dinner, 

—  Knsign  Spoonsby,  —  who  told  him  that 
iny  inamorata’s  name  was  Hooker, — Miss 
Ada  Hooker,  —  that  she  was  supposed  to  be 
as  rich  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  the 
young  man  who  had  just  joined  her  (and 
whose  attentions  had  of  late  become  very 
marked)  was  the  Honorable  Adolphus  St. 
Clare. 

Charley  went  to  the  theatre,  and  1  retired 
to  think  over  the  news  he  had  given  me.  1 
was  sorry,  in  the  first  place,  that  Miss 
Hooker  was  an  heiress,  as  it  seemed  to  take 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  one  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  had  no  money  at  all.  I  was  sorry,  in 
the  second  place,  that  my  rival  was  an 
Honorable,  and  would,  no  doubt,  take  more 
annihilating  than  a  plain  Mister.  However, 
I  soothed  myself  with  the  conviction  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  I  was  by 
far  the  better  looking  of  the  two,  and  that 
this  advantage,  seconded  by  a  slave-like  de¬ 
votion,  would  in  the  end  prove  triumphant. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  dancing  (and  my 
elysium)  commenced.  For  two  whole  hours, 

—  as  often  as  etiquette  permitted,  —  with  an 
arm  lightly  clasping  the  waist  of  Miss 
Hooker,  1  spun  giddily  responsive  to  the 
modulations  of  the  fiddle  and  the  harp. 
Fired  by  love,  which  raises  all  our  noblest 
aspirations  and  heightens  our  courage,  1  de¬ 
manded  a  ro8t“  which  was  placed  in  the 
waistband  of  Ada’s  dress.  With  a  smile 
she  accorded  it,  and  pinned  it  in  the  button¬ 
hole  of  my  coat.  1  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  1  D,  why  had  I  hidden  myself  so 
long  in  Clodham  when  such  ecstasy  awaited 
me  here  ?  At  eleven  o’clock  I  should  have 
found,  had  I  thought  of  it,  that  my  legs  were 
scarcely  able  to  move,  for  as  the  reader 
knows,  we  had  walked  many  miles  during 
the  day,  and  I  must  have  danced  as  many 
more ;  but  the  mind  has  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  body,  and  1  did  not  feel  tired.  At 
half  past  eleven  Miss  Hooker  bade  me  a 
tender  good  night,  and  I  repaired  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  1  found  Charley.  We 
ordered  glasses  of  negus  and  lit  our  cigars, 
and  then  I  began  a  history  of  all  my  success. 
Charley,  it  seems,  had  also  fallen  in  love,  — 
with  an  actress  at  the  theatre.  He  had 
h)oked  expressively  at  her  from  his  box  and 
was  confident  that  his  glance  had  been  re¬ 
turned.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  a 
song,  “  Cherry  Ripe,”  which  had  been  sung 
by  his  new  fiame,  and  he  promised  to  give 
me  the  tune  of  it  as  soon  as  we  were  in  our 
bedroom.  At  half  past  twelve,  our  cigars 
being  finished,  we  thought  it  time  to  go  to 
bed.  As  the  lift  was  closed  at  twelve  we 
had  to  go  up  by  the  stairs,  and  we  were 
then  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  height 
of  the  hotel ;  flight  after  flight  we  passed, 
each  staircase  being  the  fac-simile  of  the 
one  we  had  just  left. 

We  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  our 
arrival  at  the  topmost  landing,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  Charley  that  we  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  key  of  our  room.  After  some 
dispute  as  to  who  should  go  for  it,  we  tossed 
up,  and  1  lost.  My  legs  seemed  to  go  “  wig¬ 
gle-waggle,”  anyhow,  under  me  as  I  ran 
down  stairs,  faster  indeed  than  1  wished, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Sibyl’s 
remark  about  the  descent  to  Avernus  being 
easy  enough.  However,  I  got  the  key  and 
toiled  up  again.  This  time,  however,  I  must 
have  mistaken  a  turning  in  one  of  the  stair¬ 
cases,  for  about  half-way  up,  1  lost  my  way. 
I  wandered  about  in  some  mazy  passages 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  going,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  to  descend  again  to  ask  my  way,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  some  one  approaching  me 
at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Fearful  lest  he 
should  escape  before  I  could  speak,  I  ran  to¬ 
wards  him.  He,  too,  ran  in  my  direction ; 
perhaps  he  had  lost  his  way  as  well  as  I.  I 
stopped ;  so  did  he.  As  I  approached  near¬ 
er  1  held  up  my  hand  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  began  :  “  Sir,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  —  ”  How  strange  1  He  also,  at  the 
same  moment,  held  up  his  hand,  and  opened 
his  mouth  simultaneously  with  the  words  1 
uttered.  Need  1  explain  the  phenomenon  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  was  a  huge  mir¬ 
ror,  and  it  was  of  myself  1  had  been  asking 


the  way  !  'Fhe  mirror,  however,  also  pointt^d 
out  a  staircase  which  led  upwards,  and  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  the  behavior  of  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  *•  the  banner  with  the  strange 
device,”  I  struggled  upwards,  and  at  last 
espied  a  suggestive  row  of  fire-buckets  which 
I  knew  were  in  the  vicinity  of  our  room. 
Charley  and  the  number  229  appeared  to  my 
welcome  eyes  at  once. 

Within  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had 
some  sort  of  notion  that  Charley  was  sing¬ 
ing  “  Cherry  Ripe  ”  to  me,  but  it  was  verj- 
vague  and  indistinct,  and  then  —  nothiny. 
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TURKISH  POLICE. 

For  some  three  or  four  years  of  his  life 
the  writer  served  the  Sultan  as  a  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Police.  The  duties  and  a[)- 
pointment  of  the  office  were  a  long  way  from 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  being 
in  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  districts  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  thereto.  The  chief  served 
under  was  Daoud  Pasha,  who  was  the  first 
Christian  ever  named  by  the  Porte  to  the 
governorship  of  a  province ;  and  the  period 
when  his  excellency  took  office  being  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  terrible  civil  war,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Syrian  Massacres,  was 
a  very  difficult  time  in  which  to  administer 
justice.  The  great  object  the  pasha  had  in 
view  was  to  make  Christians  and  Druses 
live  together  in  harmony ;  but  this  seemed 
to  he  simply  impossible.  The  former  had 
still  such  a  dread  of  the  latter,  and  then; 
were  still  so  many  of  the  latter  who  had 
taken  an  active  jiart  in  the  massacres  at 
large,  that  the  villagers  in  the  mixed  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Lebanon  were  completely  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  Christian  population.  And 
to  other  embarrassments  there  was  added 
that  which  has  always  been  a  source  of 
trouble  in  the  East,  namely,  the  interference 
of  the  Christian  powers.  The  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  under  the  protection  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Maronites  under  that  of  France, 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  under 
that  of  Russia.  Whenever  a  Druse  believed 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  had  been  unjust 
towards  him  (and  in  the  East  justice  means 
simply  having  your  own  way),  he  went  to 
the  English  consul-general  at  Reyrout  with 
a  complaint,  and  from  that  cause  was  pretty 
sure  to  arise  an  official  correspondence, 
which  had  often  to  be  referred  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  embassy  at  Constantinople,  lliis  state 
of  things,  which  had  continued  from  1840 
(when  we  heljied  Turkey  to  drive  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  out  of  Svria)  until  1860,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  Daoud  Pasha  was  de¬ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to.  He  declared 
that  he  would  rule  Lebanon  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  and  would  be  just  to  all  parties 
and  all  sects,  but  would  be  responsible  to 
one  authority,  and  to  one  only,  —  that  of  his 
master,  the  Sultan.  But  the  people  of  Leb¬ 
anon  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  interference  in  their  aflairs,  that  the 
pasha  thought  it  wise  to  have  under  him  a 
couple  of  European  officers,  who  would  act 
as  his  executives  in  the  police,  and  see  that 
justice  was  done  without  partiality,  favor, 
or  affection.  It  was  with  this  view  that  a 
French  officer  and  the  writer  were  selected. 

One  of  the  first  duties  ever  imposed  upon 
the  English  Superintendent  by  the  pasha 
was  to  track  out,  and  if  possible  capture,  a 
certain  Druse  sheik,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  massacres,  and  who  was 
still  hiding  somewhere  in  the  mountain. 
The  Superintendent’s  orders  were  on  no 
account  whatever  fo  shed  blood,  or  even  to 
allow  a  shot  to  be  fired.  If  the  sheik  could 
be  taken  by  a  coup  <le  main,  and  conveyed 
to  head-quarters,  so  much  the  better,  but 
the  pasha  intimated  that  he  would  be  all  the 
more  pleased  if  the  sheik  could  be  induced 
to  come  in  voluntarily,  and  sue  for  pardon, 
which,  although  the  Superintendent  was  not 
at  liberty  to  tell  the  delinquent  so,  would  be 
granted  after  a  time. 

Sheik  Hassein  was  by  no  means  a  pleas¬ 
ant  man  to  visit.  He  lived,  as  he  knew 
very  well,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck; 
and  though,  in  seeking  him  out  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  Turkish  official,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  was  forbidden  to  use  arms  except  in 
self-defence,  the  sheik’s  actions  were  W  no 
means  under  the  same  restrictions.  There 
was  one  thing  in  the  Superintendent’s  fa¬ 
vor,  —  he  had  known  the  sheik  before  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  Moreover  —  also  be¬ 
fore  the  war  broke  out  —  he  had  helped  the 
sheik  to  recover  from  a  Greek  shopkeeper 
in  Beyrout  a  pair  of  very  valuable  bracefots 
belonging  to  Ids  wife,  which  he  had  pledged 
for  a  small  sum,  and  which  the  Greek  re¬ 
fused  to  restore.  So  far,  then,  matters  were 
favorable.  Still,,  the  sheik  had  shed  so  much 
blood  during  the  massacres,  that  life  was  no 


object  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  hasty 
temper,  and  quick  with  his  pistols,  was  well 
known  all  over  the  mountain.  On  the  whole, 
tlierefore,  the  exjiedition  visit  was  not  so 
agreeable  in  prospect  as  a  visit  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  country-house  might  have  been. 

Of  courst*  the  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
be  a  profound  secret,  but  in  the  East  the 
very  walls  have  ears.  The  village  near 
which  the  sheik  would  probably  be  found 
was  about  two  easy  marches  from  the  castle 
of  Btedcen,  where  the  pasha’s  head-quarters 
were;  but  the  police  diverged  greatly,  in 
order  not  to  appear  to  be  in  search  of  Sheik 
Hassein.  By  private  information,  they  knew 
that  the  sheik  came  to  his  own  house  everv’ 
night,  that  he  supped  and  stayed  until  day¬ 
break  with  his  family,  and  that  before  sun¬ 
rise  he  departed  again  for  his  hiding-place, 
the  exact  whereabout  of  which  nobody,  save 
those  in  his  confidence,  knew. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Btedcen  the 
Superintendent  slept  at  the  silk  factory  of  a 
gentleman  <vho  was  always  glad  to  see  vis¬ 
itors.  His  followers,  ten  horsemen,  were 
picketed  in  the  village,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  were  to  be  ready  next  morning 
about  three  a.  m.,  as  he  intended  to  start 
for  Beyrout  at  that  hour. 

At  three  o’clock  the  party  were  in  the 
saddle,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  pushed  on 
at  as  brisk  a  pa  'e  as  was  possible  over  the 
dreadful  roads  of  Lebanon.  MTien  witliin 
a  mile  of  the  sheik’s  village  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  made  the  men  dismount,  and  muffle 
the  feet  of  their  horses  to  prevent  noise.  A 
little  time  was  lost,  but  when  the  men  were 
told  that  they  were  going  “  to  ask  Sheik 
Hassein  for  hospitality,”  they  sprang  into 
their  saddles,  and  would  have  galloped  for¬ 
ward.  This,  however,  the  Suiierintendent 
prevented,  telling  them  that  ail  he  wanted 
them  to  do  was  to  surround  the  sheik’s 
house  in  silence,  and  to  allow  no  one  to 
escape,  whilst  he  himself  went  in  and  made 
him  prisoner.  “  Above  all  things,  you  are 
not  to  fire  a  shot,  or  u-e  a  sword ;  there  must 
be;  no  bloodshed ;  such  are  his  excellency’s 
orders.”  Of  course,  the  men  made  the 
usual  answer :  “  Your  lordship  shall  be 
obeyed.”  “  Your  highness’s  wishes  are  our 
orders,”  and  so  forth.  But,  all  the  time, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would  not, 
if  he  had  a  chance,  have  munlered  the  sheik 
in  cold  blood,  so  intense  was  the  hatred  they 
all  bore  him. 

By  the  time  the  house  was  surrounded  it 
was  almost  daylight.  Superintendent  dis¬ 
mounted,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  presently 
here  and  there  a  woman’s  head  was  put 
forth,  to  see  who  was  there  at  that  untimely 
hour.  Suijerintendent  called  out  that  it 
was  the  English  bey  (or  colonel,  which  was 
the  relative  rank  he  bore  in  the  Turkish 
■service),  who  had  come  to  see  his  friend 
Sheik  Hassein,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  his  excellency  the  pasha ;  also 
that  the  sheik  ought  not  to  think  of  running 
away,  for  the  house  was  surrounded  by- 
horsemen  ;  that  if  he  would  only  come  forth. 
Superintendent  pledged  his  word  he  should 
not  be  bound  or  disarmed, —  two  proceedings 
of  which  the  mountaineers  have  a  great 
horror  as  being  disgraceful. 

Presently  the  door  was  open,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  was  told  he  might  come  in,  but 
that  the  sheik  was  not  there.  His  wife 
and  children  came  wailing  and  crying,  as¬ 
serting  most  solemnly  that  they  had  not 
seen  him  for  weeks,  and  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  in  the  Ilouran.  This  Super¬ 
intendent  not  only  felt  certain  was  false, 
but  positively  knew  to  be  false.  On  the 
floor  in  the  bedroom  there  was  a  pile  of 
mattresses  one  upon  another,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  a  Turkish  bed.  From 
this,  it  was  evident  that  some  person  had 
only  just  risen.  No  one  but  the  master  of 
the  bouse,  or  some  highly  honored  guest, 
would  have  slept  in  this  room,  and  when 
Superintendent  pointed  it  out  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  they  half  allowed  that  the  sheik  had 
been  there.  The  house  and  the  out-houses, 
and  even  women’s  apartments,  were 
searched  by  Sujierintendent  personally, 
but  he  did  not  allow  any  followers  to  do 
so,  and  took  care  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  women  as  much  as  possible.  However, 
he  very  soon  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
that  the  bird  had  flown. 

In  the  East,  when  force  is  insufficient, 
diplomacy  and  management  are  the  only 
lesources  by  which  an  end  can  be“  worked 
out.  Superintendent,  therefore,  mounted 
again,  and  with  his  followers  proceeded  to 
the  Greek-Catholic  Monastery  of  Mar  Ge- 
rius,  which  was  about  a  couple  of  miles  off, 
and  asked  the  Reice,  or  superior,  for  hospi¬ 
tality  for  self  and  followers,  —  a  request  most 
readfily  granted.  Superintenilent  had  often 
been  before  at  the  Monastery  of  Mar  (ierius, 
and  knew  the  superior  well.  He  was  re¬ 


ceived  with  great  cordiality,  coffee  and  pipes 
were  ordered,  and  after  about  an  hour  of 
talk,  chiefly  complimentary.  Superintendent 
was  left  to  take  a  sleep  before  the  mid-<lay 
meal. 

After  the  evening  meal  —  if  you  want  to 
succeed  among  Orientals,  you  must  never 
show  yourself  to  be  in  a  hurry  —  Superin¬ 
tendent  asked  the  sujierior  to  speak  with 
him  in  private,  and  told  him  in  confidence 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  monks  of 
Mar  Gerius  are  extensive  landowners,  and 
as  they  had  always  lived  on  good  terms 
with  their  Druse  neighbors,  Superintendent 
felt  sure  that  through  the  chief  of  the  com¬ 
munity  a  message  might  be  made  to  reach 
Sheik  Hassein,  whose  hiding-place  must  lie 
known  to  some  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 
What  he  asked  the  superior  to  cause  to  lie 
conveyed  to  the  sheik  was  a  verbal  message, 
asking  him  for  a  meeting  next  day  when  and 
where  he  liked,  proposing  that  both  come 
unarmed,  and  each  with  one  unarmed  fol¬ 
lower,  and  pleilging  tlie  word  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  not  to  use  any  deceit  nor  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  the  sheik,  who,  after  neetlful 
conversation,  would  be  tree  to  go  where  he 
liked. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  came  a  return 
message  from  the  sheik,  saying  that  if  Su¬ 
perintendent  only  gave  his  wonl  to  the 
liearer  that  he,  the  sheik,  should  not  be;  mo¬ 
lested  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  meet 
Sujierintendent  in  his  own  house,  at  any 
hour  he  named ;  that  he  was  sure  the  olil 
friendship  between  them  had  not  dimin- 
i>hed,  and  that  he  begged  Su[)erintendent 
would  come  armed,  and  with  his  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  followers. 

The  meeting  came  off  at  noon,  'flie 
sheik  came  outside  his  house,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  sorry  to  see  how  much  anxiety 
and  exposure  seemed  to  have  affected  his 
health.  He  seemed  to  be  prematurely  old. 
.\t  tills  time  he  had  lieen  hunted  all  over 
the  mountain  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  great  fidelity  of  his 
[leople  that  he  had  not  been  caught.  But 
the  politeness  and  courtesy  which  seem  born 
with  Syrians  of  all  classes  had  not  aban¬ 
doned  him,  and  he  bade  Superintendent 
welcome,  and  ushered  him  to  the  divan  with 
manners  that  many  a  European  gentleman 
might  envy. 

Lemonade,  sweetmeats,  coflfee,  and  water 
pipes  were  served  with  the  usual  formali¬ 
ties;  after  nearly  an  hour’s  conversation 
respecting  the  crops,  the  weather,  and  the 
last  news  from  Constantinople,  Sujierinten- 
dent  opened  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  sheik. 
He  told  the  sheik  that  Lebanon  was  now  at 

Kj ;  that  the  pasha  would  not  allow  the 
es  to  make  war  on  the  Christians, 
nor  the  Christians  upon  the  Druses;  that 
he  was  the  only  Druse  sheik  who  had  taken 

fiart  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  was  yet  at 
arge  ;  and  that  if  he  would  but  trust  in  the 
pasha,  and  come  to  surrender  himself.  Su¬ 
perintendent  was  quite  sure  the  utmost  he 
would  have  to  endure  would  be  a  few  weeks’ 
nominal  detention  at  Btedeen,  and  would 
then  return  to  his  own  village  with  honor. 

Eastem-like,  the  sheik  tried  hard  to  stiike 
what  might  be  called  a  one-sided  bargain. 
“  Would  Superintendent  guaranty  and  give 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  in  a  few  weeks  to  return  to  his  vil¬ 
lage  ?  ” 

“  No ;  for  that  would  be  usurping  the 
power  of  his  excellency  the  pasha.  Super¬ 
intendent  would  guaranty  that  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  arms,  and  that  when 
at  Btedeen  he  should  not  lx*  cast  into 
prison,  but  should  be  Superintendent’s  guest. 
At  the  same  time  Superintendent  could  tell 
him  privately  that  the  pasha  was  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  him,  and  that  his  punishment 
would  be  merely  nominal.” 

The  matter  was  discussed  for  upwards  of 
two  hours.  Sometimes  the  sheik  seemed 
disposed  to  go  with  Superintendent;  then 
again  he  would  change  his  mind  and  say  he 
would  not  go  on  any  account.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  two  or  three  of  bis 
more  intimate  followers  took  part  in  the 
discussion  ;  and  particularly  there  was  one 
of  them  —  an  old  man  —  who  always  tried 
to  dissuade  him  frem  going.  “  Once  the 
pasha  has  you  in  his  clutches,”  the  old  fellow 
would  say  over  and  over  again,  “  you  will 
be  banished  to  Galetz,  as  the  other  Druse 
sheiks  have  been,  and  you  will  remain  a 
prisoner  there  for  years.” 

Atlc*r  a  long  and  weary  talk  of  more  than 
two  hours,  the  sheik  averred  that  he  would 
ride  into  Btedeen,  and  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pasha.  To  give  him  time  to  do 
this,  he  asked  for  an  extra  four-and-twi  nty 
hours’  free  pass,  and  this  he  received  in 
writing ;  and  then,  after  many  of  the  usual 
Arab  compliments  on  either  side.  Superin¬ 
tendent  took  his  departure,  sleeping  that 
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ni^ht  again  at  the  monasterv,  and  returning 
next  day  to  head-<|uarters. 

But  the  sheik  never  came  in.  lie  profited 
by  his  free  pass  to  start  for  the  Ilouran, 
where  he  joined  the  other  outlawed  chiefs 
who  infestinl  that  country-.  He  sent  a  letter 
saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  SujH*rinten- 
deut’s  word,  nor  did  he  fear  that  Daoud 
Pasha  would  betray  him  ;  but  he  could  put 
no  faith  in  the  authorities  at  Constantinople, 
and  he  feared  that,  if  he  fell  into  their  pow¬ 
er,  they  would  imprison  him  tor  life.  It  is 
believed  that  the  sheik  is  still  a  wanderer 
in  the  Hourau,  subsisting  upon  what  aid  his 
ri-latives  and  friends  send  him  from  Leb¬ 
anon,  whenever  they  h.avc  an  opportunity 
of  seudinw  him  anv. 


FRENCH  CRITICISM  ON  DICKENS. 

VMONO  the  articles  on  Charles  Dickens 
which  have  ap{)eared  in  the  French 
press,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  are 
those  by  M.  Scherer  in  the  and 

M.  Louis  Blanc  in  the  liaft/id.  They  are 
very  good  examples  of  Fivnch  analytical 
criticism,  and  illustrate  those  tendencies  of 
French  taste  and  culture  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  interfere  very  much  with  a  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  such  works  as  those  which 
••  Boz  ”  has  bequeathed  to  us.  The  two 
critics  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  the  genius  of  Dickens.  M.  Scherer,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  praparcd  to  admit  that  he  is  a 
;:eniu8  at  all.  He  is  not  an  artist,  nor  a 
man  of  letters  with  any  |)ermancnt  place  in 
literature  proper ;  only  an  amuseur,  a  comic 
writer  of  strong  uncultivated  talent,  who 
can  raise  a  laugh,  and  is  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  does  it.  Still, 
M.  Scherer  is  good  enough  to  allow  that  as 
an  amuseur,  if  nothing  more,  he  is  incom- 
iiarable.  ^I.  Louis  Blanc,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  dispute  Mr.  Dickens’s  genius. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  Dickens  in 
the  first  series  of  humorists,  which  includes 
Shakespeare,  Sterne,  .lean  Paul  Richter, 
and  Cervantes,  though  he  places  him  lielow 
each  of  these.  He  thinks  Dickens  has  less 
originality  than  Shakespeare,  less  sensibility 
than  Cervantes,  les-s  profundity  than  .lean 
Paul,  less  bonhomie  than  Sterne.  Save  in 
the  last  instance,  we  might  admit  the  infe¬ 
riority.  Even  .allowing  for  the  distinction 
iK't'.v.  en  ".•ritcr  and  his  works,  bonho¬ 
mie  is  surely  not  the  (luality  in  which  Dick¬ 
ens  can  be  said  to  yield  to  Sterne. 

Coming  to  particulars,  we  discover  that 
what  offends  M.  Scherer  most  in  Dickens’s 
novels  is  their  vulgarity.  Instead  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  fine  sentiments  and  great  passions, 
which  the  French  c.itic  deems  to  be  the 
true  jirovince  of  high-class  fiction,  they  are 
full  of  vulgar  peojile  and  vulgar  petty  de¬ 
tails.  He  is  horrified  at  the  company  among 
whom  he  finds  himself.  He  cannot,  he 
says,  forgive  a  writer  who  drags  liim  through 
such  miserable,  hideous  scenes,  wretched 
schools  where  children  are  persecuted,  jails 
full  of  rotting  prisoners,  and  crowds  of  beg¬ 
gars  and  Bedlanutes.  “  I  can  never  read 
Dickens,”  he  says,  “without  thinking  of 
Hogarth.  In  one  and  the  other  there  is 
the  same  power  of  observation,  the  same 
wealth  of  details,  the  same  inexhaustible 
verve,  the  same  mingling  of  tragic  and 
comic,  the  same  predilection  for  vulgar  life, 
hut  also  the  same  absence  of  delicacy  and 
taste.  About  both  there  is  .something  mas¬ 
sive.  They  leave  nothing  for  the  reader  to 
tlivine,  but  throw  themselves  upon  some 
j)eeuliarity,  and  are  never  satisfied  that 
they  have  sufficiently  marked  their  mean¬ 
ing.” 

M.  .Scherer’s  complaint  of  Dickens’s  par¬ 
tiality  ior  low  and  vulgar  things  reminds  ] 
one  of  M.  Taine’s  similar  protest  against 
the  famous  Iwefsteak  pudding  wluch  Tom 
Pinch’s  sister  makes  for  him  on  the  first  day 
of  her  housekeeping.  M.  Taint*  is  indig¬ 
nant  that  a  pretty  young  lady  should  thus 
be  associated  with  a  meat  dumpling,  when 
the  author  might  just  as  easily  have  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  delicate  fingers  twisting  an 
artificial  rose,  like  George  Sand’s  ( lenevieve. 
“  C’est  le  bonheur  qui  lui  manque,”  says  M. 
Taine,  but  a  few  pages  further  on  we  learn 
that  Dickens  would  not  have  been  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  if  it  had  not  been  so,  and  that  it  is 
this  same  “  manque  dc  bonheur  ”  which  is 
the  basis  of  English  chara<;ter.  The  truth 
is,  there  are  few  Frenchmen  —  few  literary 
Frenchmen,  at  any  rate  —  who  have  yet 
quite  got  over  the  traditions  of  the  Grande 
Monan|ue.  They  are  all  classicists  at  heart, 
with  a  pious  pn'fcrence  for  the  trailitioiis  of 
the  ohl  school,  and  a  jierjietual  dre.ad  of 
compromising  the  dignity  of  art  by  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  common  things  and  common  peo¬ 
ple. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  as  one  who  has  lived 


longer  among  Englishmen  and  become  ac-  I 
customed  to  their  low  tastes,  has  notliing  to 
say  to  this  asjwct  of  the  novels.  What  ! 
strikes  him  most  is  Dickens’s  remarkable  j 
aptitude  tor  bringing  into  relief  the  comic  | 
side  of  human  affairs,  wrapping  up  what  is 
hideous  in  a  grotesque  covering,  tickling  the 
reader,  and,  as  llalH-lais  would  have  said, 
making  him  .«’e.vr/q//cr  with  laughing,  even 
in  the  workhouse  of  poor  Oliver  Twist,  even 
in  the  school  of  savage  Squeers,  even  in 
Fagin’s  den.  Hut  if  this  faculty  of  humor 
was  his  strength  in  one  way  it  was  his  weak¬ 
ness  in  another.  M.  Blanc  thinks  that 
Dickens’s  love  of  fun  too  often  runs  awav 
with  him,  leading  him  not  to  regard  with 
sufficient  seriousness  the  vices  he  describes, 
and  exposing  himself  to  some  suspicion  as 
to  the  realitv  of  his  own  convictions  as  a 
moralist.  lie  weakens  the  impression  of 
his  satirical  pictures  by  his  repugnance  for 
the  austere  aspects  of  life  and  too  much  love 
for  mere  jollity.  His  most  otlious  charac¬ 
ters  are  often  so  comic  that  it  is  difficult  to 
be  angry  with  them.  When  one  comes 
across  this  hypocrite  or  rogue,  one  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  sav,  “  Certainly  he  is  a  scoundrel ;  but, 
after  all,  so  amusing.”  No  doubt  there  is  a 
degree  of  truth  in  these  remarks.  Such  a 
pickpocket  as  the  Dodger  or  such  a  hypo¬ 
crite  as  Pecksniff  is  much  too  funny  to  be 
sincerely  detested.  There  are  even  villains 
like  .lonas  Chuzzlewit,  —  villains  of  the  deep¬ 
est  dye,  whose  blackness  is  relieved  by  no 
touches  of  humor,  and  yet  whom  we  fail  to 
hate  with  much  thoroughness.  But  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character 
of  Dickens’s  writings,  which,  though  photo¬ 
graphic  in  the  minute  and  vivid  realization 
of  externals,  are  altogether  fanciful  in  moral 
jiortraiture.  In  the  latter  resiiect  his  per^ 
sonages  belong  rather  to  fancy  than  fiction. 
They  are  not  portnuts,  hut  allegories  and 
figures  of  speech.  Brothers  Cheeryble  are 
Benevolence;  Pecksniff  is  Hypocrisy  ;  M.ark 
Tapley,  Cheerfulness;  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
Avarice ;  Old  Wardle,  Hospitality ;  Squeers 
and  Sally  Brass,  Cruelty ;  and  so  on.  They 
not  only  represent  each  their  particular 
trait  or  quality,  but  they  do  this  constantly, 
and  never  anjqhing  else.  And  one  result  ia 
that  the  characters,  being  thus  to  a  great 
extent  abstractions,  do  not  inspire  us  with 
the  same  keen  personal  feeling  as  they 
would  do  if  more  like  ourselves  and  the 
jieojile  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
the  world.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  for  example, 
remarks  upon  the  unsiiarinr;  lash  with  which 
Dickens  pursued  the  philanthropists  and 
other  agents  of  systematic  benevolence. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  clergy,  of 
whom  scarcelv  a  single  favorable  specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  all  his  pages.  Yet  none 
are  more  loud  in  his  praises  than  the  preach¬ 
ers,  and  the  philanthropists  have  never  re¬ 
sented  the  bitter  caricatures  as  personal  to 
themselves.  The  verv*  exaggeration  of  the 
picture  softened  tlie  sting. 


The  Tyrol  is  the  paradise  of  the  cred¬ 
ulous.  There  faith  reigns  supreme,  revel¬ 
ling  in  tales  of  the  miraculous,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  delights  of  pt^sonal  conflict  with  the 
devil,  whose  physical  manifestations  at  least 
are  no  longer  expected  by  Christendom  in 
general,  though  many  divines  of  the  jiresent 
day  still  hold  him  in  considerable  awe,  and 
speak  with  bated  breath  of  the  “  experience 
he  has  acquired  during  six  thousand  years.” 
In  the  Tyrol,  however,  the  devil  is  still 
hotly  pursued  into  the  bodies  of  the  human 
victims  of  his  malice,  and  driven  out  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance.  Such  a  case 
occurred  at  Elenes,  says  the  Cologne  Ga¬ 
zette.  A  boy  possessed  by  a  demon  was 
brought  into  church,  and  the  requisite  ad¬ 
jurations  were  commenced.  The  evil  spirit 
immediately  cried  out,  “  1  will  not  go  1  ”  and 
struggled  for  two  hours.  At  last  a  com¬ 
mand  to  leave  his  prey  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  successful,  and  he  cried 
out  in  despair,  “  I  am  overcome ;  I  will  go.” 
He  then  requested  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
swine  or  geese,  but  these  oilers  being  re¬ 
fused,  with  the  harsh  injunction  to  repair 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell,  he  became 
irritated,  and  behaved  in  an  outrageous 
j  manner  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tearing 
'  and  rending  the  hapless  child,  and  extri- 
1  eating  himself  from  its  body  with  the  great- 
;  est  reluctance. 


A  NEW  sign  of  progress  has  manifested 
itself  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  shoeblack  from 
somewhere  in  Austria,  has  established  liim- 
self  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  and  is  said  to 
l>e  doing  a  good  business,  though  hitherto 
the  veiy  general  use  of  goloshes  in  Russia 
has  made  such  an  occupation  almost  a  su¬ 


perfluous  one.  However,  in  a  country  of 
seventy  million  inhabitants  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  enough  work  for  one  shoeblack ;  and 
probably  numbers  of  [lersons  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  finding  they  can  have  their  boots 
cleaned  at  short  notice,  will  give  up  the 
wearing  of  goloshes  which  has  been  adopted 
as  a  safeguard  against  dust  in  summer  and 
against  mud  in  winter.  The  name  of  the 
enterprising  shoeblack  who,  alone  and 
armed  only  with  a  blacking-brush,  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  invade  Russsia  is 
Dzendzelovsky.  He  has  enlisted  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  rec'ruits,  and  intends,  it  is 
said,  to  form  a  shoeblack  brigade. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  OENTi.EMANof  republican  tendencies  observed 
to  Mrs.  Kamsbothnm  that  in  England  there  was 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

“  Of  course  there  is,”  returned  Mrs.  Rsmsbotham, 
who  has  been  lately  reading  history;  “  there ’s  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  Sumptuary  Law:  and  quite 
right  too. 

Ready,  aye  Ready  !  —  An  old  gentleman  of 
seventy  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen.  One  day  a  friend  surprised  him,  tenderly 
embracing  his  intended.  “  1  don't  wonder  at  your 
astonishment,”  said  the  young  lady,  readily,  to  the 
intruder;  “you  don’t  generally  expect  to  find  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders.”  The  marriage  was 
broken  off. 

•  “  The  Shortest  Route.”  —  “  The  Cut  direct !  ” 

New  Division  of  Time.  — “  The  of  the 
week.”  Sunday. 

.Motto  for  the  “  Great  Unwashed.”  —  Let  ns  soap 
not! 

May  the  act  of  mowing  a  hayfieid  be  called  a 
“  Coup  de  ”  Grass  ? 

“  W  e  all  owe  someth  ng  to  our  country,”  as  the 
man  said  who  went  abroad  without  having  paid 
his  income-tax. 

Having  the  Best  of  the  Joke.— In  Paris, 
the  other  day,  a  jeweller,  on  his  return  from  a  con¬ 
vivial  meeting,  found  that  some  of  his  friends  had 
dressed  up  a  dummy,  and  hanged  it  up  in  his  work¬ 
shop.  On  returning  home,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  de¬ 
spair,  the  jeweller  determined  to  turn  the  joke  into 
a  reality.  He  cut  down  the  dummy,  and  hanged 
himself  in  its  place.  On  the  bench  was  found  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  these  words  written  on  it: 
“  You  are  not  mistaken ;  I  am  dead.  Au  rtvoir  !  ” 
He  certainly  had  the  best  of  the  joke,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  right  men  will  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  find  themselves  in  the  right  place. 


AN  ALPHABET  OF  CROQUET  AND  COURT¬ 
SHIP. 

A  was  an  Acre  of  level  greensward, 

B  '  was  the  Box  where  the  Mallets  were  stored, 

C  stands  for  Chaperones  throned  in  the  distance, 
D  the  Dear  Daughters  who  made  no  resistance, 
K  the  Effects  of  intelligent  Spooning, 

F  my  Friend  Frobisher  hopelessly  mooning, 

G  was  the  Girl  with  the  foot  least  of  all, 

II  was  the  Hoop  whereon  Gordon  did  fall, 

I  was  the  Iron  he  met  by  mistake, 

J  was  the  Jump  pain  compelled  him  to  take, 

K  was  the  Kiss  of  the  red  ball  and  blue, 

L  the  Lieutenant  who  always  took  too, 

91  was  the  Miss  he  mistook'for  a  mile, 

N  was  the  Nabob  who  sought  Fanny’s  smile, 

O  the  Objeetion  she  had  to  his  glance, 

P  was  the  Pride  of  his  pompous  advance, 

Q  was  the  Question  he  popped  at  the  post, 

K  the  Rupees  which  he  grandly  did  boast, 

S  was  the  Scorn  that  the  Nabob  did  meet, 

T  the  quick  Time  of  the  Nabob’s  retreat, 

U  the  Unrest  of  Amanda’s  emotion, 

V  being  Valentine,  full  of  devotion, 

W  was  the  Walk  that  the  lovers  thought  best, 

X  the  ’Xertion  that  caused  them  to  rest, 

Y  was  the  ”  Yes  ”  that  he  sought  with  a  sigh, 

7,  was  the  Zephyr  that  wafted  reply. 


BuuneiT’s  Flavokino  Extracts.  —  The  tu- 
periorily  of  thete  extracU  comitU  in  their  perfect 
purity  and  great  ttrength.  They  are  warranted 
free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit 
flavors  now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only 
true  to  their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits 
of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated 
that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be 
used. 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Proprietors. 

INTEKE.STINO  TO  Ladies.  —  “  Having  tried  some 
.seven  or  eight  different  sewing  machines,  and  not 
being  very  well  pleased  with  any  of  them,  I  at  last 
tried  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  and  finding  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  equally 
as  much  so  for  vest-making,  it  giving  entire  satis¬ 
faction  for  all  such  work,  1  can  and  do  give  it  the 
praise  above  all  other  sewing  machines.’" 

Mrs.  S.  E.  SPARKS,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Au.  Eruitioxs  Vanish  from  the  face,  breast, 
arms,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  under  the 
effect  of  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Suu’Hur  Pow¬ 
ders.  The  iron  quickens  the  circulation,  and  the 
sulphur  frees  the  blood  from  anvthing  of  an  irri¬ 
tating  nature,  and  brings  it  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  subtle  fluid,  which  is  exhaled  through 
the  millions  of  little  orifices  which  ventilate  the 
system  through  the  skin.  The  cure  the  Powders 
accomplish  is  perfect,  because  they  objitemte  the 
causes  of  the  disfigurement.  No  outward  appli¬ 
cation  will  do  this. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powdei-s,  $  1 ; 
3  Packages,  $  2.50.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  REDUCED. 


ROBERTSON’S  SERMONS. 

POPULAR  EDITION. 

'Z  voIh.  l‘.iinu.  IVItli  Memoir  iiiiil  Flue 
Portrait. 

PRICK  reduced  to  »2.00. 


This  edition  is  published  by  special  arrangement  with 
Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson’s  literary  executor.  It  is  the  only 
eomplrte  American  edition,  containing  more  than  Fifty 
Discourses  not  included  in  any  other. 

The  Publishers  offer  this  edition  at  the  exceedingly  low 
price  above  nameil,  that  these  most  remarkable  Sermons 
may  have  a  universal  circulation. 

“  The  freshness,  the  vigor,  the  independent  utterance 
of  honest  and  vivid  conviction,  on  the  highest  themes  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  which  came  forth  from  the  Brigh 
ton  pulpit,  stirred  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  reading  world 
Robertson's  Sermons  have  been  a  signiflcaot  sign  of  the 
times.”, —  The  Mtthoditt. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*.  Bent  free  of  postage  on 
receipt  of  prioe  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dk  CO.,  Boston. 


HAWTHORNE’S 

ENGLISH  N0T1>B00KS. 


vols.  Ittmo.  94.00. 


“  Mrs.  Itawthome  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statemeot  of  the  considerations  which  have  iiaiuced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  pages  written  by  her  lius- 
baivl  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences,  both 
of  a  iiersonal  and  literary  character,  which  some  over-fas¬ 
tidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  required.  If  the  illustrations  of 
the  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  composition  which 
these  private  Jiairnals  afford  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
objectiog  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  gooti  biog¬ 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  iscpossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  argent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  a*  she  could  of  his  private  records.  Wo 
heartily  commend  her  decisioa.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
Ireauliful  diaries  we  have  a  better  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinemeiW  of  his  nature,  amt 
love  him  for  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  life,  —  never  gloomy  and  morbid, 
though  disttnmished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  possessed  ‘  the  awful  power  Of  insight.’  ‘  His 
mood  was  always  cheerful  ami  equal  and  his  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.’  That  the  popular  Idea  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say  ; 
but  few  who  reait  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor's  characterization  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  near.” 
—  JV.  Y,  Tribune. 

“  This  is  in  no  res|)ect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  be  made. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  spsce  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  introspection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  —  Boston  Mrcrtiaer. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


Tnuialated  Into  EngUsli  Blank  Verse.  By 

■WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Vol.  2,  completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Longfel¬ 
low’s  Dants.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  top.  It  6  00.  The  two  volumes  in 
Half  Calf,  S  20.00. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  has  been  receiveil  witli  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  comi>etent  critics  is  expressed  in  the 
Independent,  whicti  says  :  “  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  produced  the  standard  English  translation  ofllniner. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Qreek.  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translatnm  is 
qualified  to  Judge  of  Homer,  nut  merely  as  a  story-teller, 
but  as  a  poet ;  and  has  filleil  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the 
grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  great¬ 
est  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

”  Three  years  ago  we  weicome<l  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Divina 
Commedia. — a  translation  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  ia  destined  to  supersede 
all  previous  versions.  In  any  esse,  he  has  produceil  a 
work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly  en¬ 
riched.” —  A’no  York  Tribune. 


•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIBLD8,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Ddttok  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agent*  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Publications- 
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PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  17. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Brood! 

7 til  3?art. 

By  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR. 

Aak  any  Mewsmiin  for  it,  and  if  be  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUNCHINELLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  278a.  83  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

Reed  Organ  Companion. 

A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  POPULAR  INSTRUMEN¬ 
TAL  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC, 

Marchess  Waltzes  Polkas  Operatic  Oems 
Songs  Ballads  dec., 

ARRANGED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  CABINET  ORGANS 
AND  MELODEONS, 


Preceded  by  ii  PrCHli  and  Easy  Course  of 
Iiistriictiuii. 

ny  WM.  II.  CI-.A.RKTr:, 

Author  of  “  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs.” 
Price,  S  2.00.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  HIXSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CIIAS.  H.  HIXSON,  &  CO,,  New  York. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  iw 

S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

’^fJeneral  Household  Purposes, 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP 

for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  and  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  general  house- 
cleaning  purposes. 

,  ,  I  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Wholesale,  J  gy  Loudon. 


"llfANXEB. —  AGENTS  to  sell  a  thoroughly  good 
W  i/emrstic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com¬ 
petition.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  Agents  have  sold  3  dot ,  netting  f  30  profit  per  day. 
One  sold  350  in  a  small  town,  another  1000  in  5  towns, 
another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of  outfit  SS. 
No  danger  of  impiwitinn.  Best  of  references  given. 
Send  for  circular  to  102  IVashingtnn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DAME. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 
Kvery  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simile  of  his  Signature. 


Munir lOTuan’a  WiaaBoosi, 

91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YOBS. 

JOSEPH  GILLOXT  *  SONS. 
IlENKY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 

If  any  Pei’soii  Doubts  the  Siippxi- 
ority  of 

DR.  IRISH’S 


OTTAWA  BEER 


OVER  ALL  OTHERS,  LET  HIM  TEST  IT  AT 


lO’A  XREHONX  SX.,  BOSXON. 

Our  references  are  tlie  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  who 
visit  us  daily. 


Xhirty-one  Years  under  one  management,  the 


AiriEKICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

has  grown  from  a  small  hotel  to  the  largest  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  furnished  with  all  the  contrivances  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  its  guests,  and  is  deservtdiy 


popular  with  the  travelling  public. 


WESTERN  WORLD 


SICK  IIEABACHE  AND  HYSPEPSIA 
Readily  yield  tothc  use  of  Dr.  Wheeler’s  Tonic  S'.IERRY 
WINE  BITTERS,  the  best  known  medicine  for  spring 
and  summer  use.  They  have  stood  a  test  of  twenty  ycara’ 
use. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  ageuta  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINa  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alihe  on  hoth  tidet. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
the  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Remedy  Tor  Piiiiple«. 

To  nil  who  (lestre  it,  the  uinlersijtneii  will  msil  (free)  on 
rwipt  of  6-ci'Dt  Dtump,  the  recipe  anf\  full  directions  for 
preimring  and  usinK  a  (genuino  VoKCttUilo  l>alm 
that  will  immediately  remove  IMmplea^  Frecklpa, 
Blotcliea,  Tan,  Blarkwornia,  an«l  all  eruplinn* 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  tlie  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

lie  will  also  send  (free)  infitrurMoti.^  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  heail  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ail- 
dreuing  F*  W.  TRUFB,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


DEAN  DUDLEY  &  CO., 

8  CONGRESS  SQUARE,  BOSTON, 

Printers  and  Publishers. 

PUBLIC AXIONS  : 

Cambridge  City  Hlrectoryt 
BoMton  Bualnean  Hir<>ft<>ry  ; 

Richmond  (Va.)  City  Hin-ctory; 

Bristol  County  Hlrertory  and  History  t 
Brookline  and  Jamaica  Plain  Htrectory ; 
Weymouth,  Quincy,  and  Braintree  HI. 
rectory ; 

Concord  (N.  H.)  City  Htrectory; 

Hover  and  Great  Falls  (N.  H.)  Htreetory ; 
Ac. 


CAUTIOIV. 

Parties  arc  going  about  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  other 
places,  iiersonatiug  the  subscribers,  and  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising  ill  the  name  of  several  of  our  Directories.  The 
public  should  be  on  their  guard  against  such  dishonest 
(lersons.  Our  agents  are  supplied  with  proper  evidence 
of  their  authority. 

The  following  Certificate  will  show  the  fraud  that  is 
being  used.  The  unknown  i>arty  referred  to  in  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  Wm.  A  Greenou,ih,  Jr.,  who  was  lately  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  pirating  the  Boston  Business  Directory. 

June  24,  1870. 

This  may  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  have  sev¬ 
erally  given  an  onler  to  an  agent  of  some  unknown  party, 
for  our  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Cambridge 
Directory,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  work  of 
D.  Dudley  A  Co.,  the  same  firm  tliat  tlie  last  Cambridge 
Directory  was  published  by,  and  we  object  to  giving  our 
orders  to  any  other  parties,  aud  do  not  approve  of  other 
parties  ioteiTering  in  this  matter.  We  shall  refuse  to  pay 
other  parties  than  the  legal  and  rightful  owners  of  the 
said  Directory  for  our  advertisements,  and  the  orders  must 
be  returned  forthwith. 

CnsatEs  Moore  &  Co.,  Ooldthwait,Sxow.  A  Knight, 
A.  11.  Rams.t,  Gregory  &  Robinson, 

IVhITNET  &  IVoRClSTERS,  LeTI  ChCBBCCE, 

SI.  M.  Sawin.  Otis  Cupp, 

Ja.mis  H.  Fi'ller,  C.  L.  Thiert, 

A.  C.  hANBORN  k  Co.,  S.  A.  Davis, 

A.  N.  Jewett,  Stern  &  Co. 

W.  E.  Bright  &  Capen. 
Order  obtained  by  misrepresentation. 

Others  who  have  been  deceived  will  please  inform  us 
immediately. 

D.  DUDLEY  Ac  CO., 

8  Congresa  Square,  Boston. 


LASCLL  FEHALE  SEMINARY, 

AT  AUBURNDALE,  mass. 

Ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thorongb,  carefiil, 
complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Painting,  French,  and 
German  unsurpassed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  com¬ 
mon  and  solid  branches .  Teachers  chosen  with  great  care. 
Combines  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  a  sctiuol  and 
home.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next  year  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  15th.  Address  CHAS.  W  CUSHING. 

I'uruiOiiiiy  u..iui>iiieu  won 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out^laor  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per- 
aon,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
tight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEM5ION.S,  Ocu- 
USTs’  OpTin»N,  087  Pro.dwsv.  No-  vv-i, 

PIMPLES. 

T)ie  undenfffned  will  cheerfully  mail  (free)  to  all  who 
wish  it  the  Itecipe  auil  full  directions  fur  preparin^^  ami 
using  a  simple  aud  beautiful  Vegetable  Itolm  that  will 
immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  aod  all  craplious  aud  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  soft,  clear,  smooth,  and  benutifuU 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing,  by 
very  simple  means,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald 
head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  addressing 
THOMAS  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

195  Broadway,  New  York* 

P,  O.  Box 


ROGERi^’ 


GRDUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  ail  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  8 10  to  $  25. 

SpiicI  for  IIluatr»tecl  Cata> 
logiie  and  Price  List  to 


lukuia  the  Oath, 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

‘Jl’J  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 


Sold  at  all  drur  and  f  hoe  store?,  25  c-'ots.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
•TAIMNKSK  CORN  FILB  CO.,  .04  Pine  St ,  N.  V. 


I  Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8  1100,000  in  Gold  Hrawn  every  17  Hays. 


Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paiil  for  Doubloons.  AM  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  4:c. 

XAYLOR  A,  CO.,  Bankers. 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

T>  IFLES,  SHOX-GUNSrilEVOLVERS.  &7. 
I\i  .at  reduced  prices,  aarranted  and  sent  by  express 
C  O  1)  to  he  examineil  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Ageots,  or  Clnhs.  Write  for  a  price  catalogue, 
ad.lresa  OREAX  WESXKKN  GUN  YVURKS, 
179  Smitlifield  Street,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

N .  B.  —  Army  Guns,  RevolTers,  ke. ,  bought  or  traded  for. 


XHE  NOVELXY'  JOB 
PRINXINO  PKESiN  is  I 
the  best  and  cheapest  press  ! 
ever  made,  with  which  to  HO  1 
YOUR  OWN  PRINX. 

)  ING,  and  is  secoml  to  none  ' 
for  the  use  of  G.-noral  Jul>  I 
Printers.  Incomparably  j 
e«tbe  best  present  that  could  be  | 
'  made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Prlrra 
of  Preaaea,  91’^,  9110, 
9*10.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and  I 
8pecimen8oftypeandprioting,toB£NJ.  O.  WOOHS,  j 
Manufaeturer,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  &  LUDWIG  917  Market  SL,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  111.  “The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction”  — 

J.  A.  ffoi/ter,  PcHtacota,  Fla.  “  Equal  to  any  other  press 

in  its  ability  to  do  good  work.” - dmerican  Union,  Macon, 

Oa.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 
strong,  well-finished,  and  low-priced  press.’’  —  John  Can- 
aono,  Glrn  Allen,  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do.” — Enter grue,  McJImnvMc,  Venn. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  ft  SDNS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI  uATSTO-FORTES  I 

_  I 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World!  ! 


HATE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0B8, 
ni 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 

!I4C  Waahlngton  St.,  Boatom. 

11  East  14tta  St.,  New  York. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARVr 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  luttitution  will  open  on  Thurs* 
DAT,  Sept  8. 1870.  For  catalogue,  apply  to  II.  A.  Cobb, 
Raq.,  or  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Metcalf,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

Dr.  "VV arren’s 

BILIOUS  BIHERS, 

TIIK  GR,E.A.T 

Blood  Purifier  aud  Regulator, 

NEVER  FAIL  TO  CURE 

Liver  Complaint,  Costiveiipas, 

Jaundice,  Headache, 

Hyspepsia,  Hizzlness, 

Biliousiiega, 

Eruptions  on  the  8kln, 

Humors  of  the  Blood, 
AND 

ALL  COMPLAINTS 

CAUSED  BT 

Impure  Bloody  Obstructed  CirculathUy  or  a  Deranged 
and  Diseased  Condition  of  the  Stomachy  Atrrr, 
Kidne^Sy  and  Bottcls. 

IF  YOU  ARE  SICK, 

TRY  THESE  BITTERS! 

The  very  first  Dose  will  do  you  good. 

BURR  tfc  BERRY, 

No.  26  Tremont  St ,  Boston, 

AND  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

nuTu^-HALL  SERMONS.' 

By  rev.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 

.91.50. 


“Sermons  would  recover  their  tost  reputation  were 
there  m»ny  so  vigorons  and  fresh  .vs  these.  Mr  Murray 
is  certainly  a  remarkably  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  of  the  best  sort,  that  of  good  sense  and  just  sen¬ 
timent  filly  and  feelingly  express^.  He  is  m.vster  of  a 
style  singularly  clear,  pure,  and  felicitous.  In  general, 
the  literary  qitality  of  the  discourse  is  uncommonly  high, 
but  is  so  without  pnju.lice  to  the  directness  and  simple 
cogency  proper  to  the  orator.  There  are  passages  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Boasuet.  In  this  respect,  and  as 
we  think  in  most  respects,  he  is  decidedly  to  lie  ranked 
.above  Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  —  Boston  Commomrealtk. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELHM,  OI8GOOH,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


The  Seat  of  Empire. 

BT 

CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN, 

(“  Carluton.”) 

1vol.  16mo.  With  Original  Illustrations.  $1.50. 


This  book  sf^ts  forth  the  geographical  and  topographical 
features,  the  resources  and  attractions,  of  the  vast  region 
lying  west  and  northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  —  not  only  in 
our  own  domain,  bat  In  British  America  as  well. 

There  is  a  fever  of  emigration  in  the  community.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  and  this  will 
be  a  handbook  for  emigrants.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  is  thinking  of  leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  one 
beyond  the  Mississippi  wtU  obtain  in  this  volume  full  In¬ 
formation,  not  only  upon  the  geography,  but  also  in  regard 
to  soil,  climate,  productions,  present  anti  prospective  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  and  Uie  advancement  of  civilization.  He 
will  see  at  a  glance  when,  where,  ami  how  to  go. 

The  volume  will  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  up  from  the  surveys  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers  and  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  Unglaod,  showing  the  entire  railway  system 
of  the  C'^’uritry  north  of  Southern  Virginisi,  ami  from  Nora 
Scotia  to  Caiifoniia,  including  the  Union  and  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroads,  and  the  Northern,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  volume  is  replete  with  information  in  regartl  to 
British  America,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  fact  that  the  i»eople  of  Winnipeg  are  in  reliellion, 
th.at  a  British  and  Canadian  army  is  preparing  to  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  suppress  the  revolt,  that  the 
Fenians  propose  to  join  hands  with  the  rebels,  will  make 
this  altogether  one  of  the  roost  timely  volumes  of  the  sea:* 
son. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ]>rice  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS.  OSHOOD,  A  CO,.  Boston- 
Fa.  P.  PnroN  k  Co.,  713  Bmulway,  New  York.  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  k  Co.'s  Publications. 

DELIGHTFUL  BOOKS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY. 

By  Thomas  Bailit  Aldmch.  Profusely  IllustratetL 

$1.50. 

Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  all  his  acquaiotances.  lie 
must  l>e  added  hereafter  to  the  hii^s*  gallery  of  favorite 
characters,  side  by  sale  with  Robinson  Crus^a;,  and  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  while 
we  older  fidks  can  laugh  as  heartily  as  any1>ody  over  his 
adventures,  and  relish  his  history  much  more  than  we  do 
the  real  narratives  of  grown-up  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Aldrich's  style  has  a  fine  flavorous  humor  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort  he  draws  continually  upon 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  fun.  There  is  a  delightful  air  of 
reality  about  the  places  and  incidents  of  his  story.**  — 
wVeie  York  Trtbunr. 


THE  FAIRY  EGG, 

And  What  It  Held.  By  Three  Fricuds.  Finely  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Lity  Gibboxs.  $  1  50. 

**  What  the  Egg  holds  is  a  number  of  very  charming 
tales  atK)Ut  Little  Bo  Peep  and  Little  Boy  Blue,  the  Three 
Spanish  Knights,  the  Old  Woman's  Journey,  the  Little 
Maid's  Tales,  the  Musical  Piv,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  the 
Little  Husband,  the  Adventures  of  Richard  and  Robin, 
Brindle's  Leap,  and  the  Little  Bachelor,  —  all  old  friends 
in  new  and  very  attractive  garments,  with  very  nice  pic¬ 
tures  by  Lucy  Gibbons  to  set  off  their  other  beauties.**  — 
Cleeelana  Herald, 


THE  TROTTY  BOOK.  » 

By  Elizabath  Stiart  Pbeips,  Author  of  “The 
Gypsy  Series,”  “  The  Gates  Ajar,”  etc.  Profusely 
Il'ustrateil  by  S.  Eitinge,  Ja.,  and  Lizzie  B.  ]Ii'.m- 
PHEET.  8 1.oO. 

“  ‘  The  Trotty  Book  ’  tells  the  adventures  of  a  little  boy 
who  said  and  did  a  great  many  funny  things,  and  his  bi- 
ogrspliy  is  delightfully  told  by  Mi-s  E.  S.  Pbeli>s.  The 
bonk  is  admirably  adapted  to  entertain  children,  is  finely 
illustrated,  and  altogetlier  a  charming  gift  fur  any  girl  or 
boy.” —  Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 

“  ‘  The  Trotty  Book  ’  is  a  thoroughly  juvenile  story,  the 
hero  of  which  is  a  litde  boy.  His  adventures  and  misail- 
ventures,  including  his  marriage,  are  charmingly  natural, 
and  his  exploits  as  artist  and  1. tier- writer  are  extra.ordi- 
nary  —  at  tte  least.  He  is  a  delightfully  spoiled  child.”  — 
j  Philadelphia  Press. 


*,*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post|>aid,  on 
receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

FIELUS,  OSGOOH,  A  CO.,  nostoii. 

E.  P.  Dittos  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Ageots  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.'s  Publications. 


THE  NATURALIST’S  GUIDE. 

By  r.  J.  MAYNARD. 

Tlln<fr:iturt . 


“  The  work  ia  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  yourg  natu¬ 
ralist,  especially  in  c<»llccting  and  preserving  spfcimfns* 

{  It  gives  very  minute  instmetinns,  aidvd  by  illusHrAtinos, 

!  for  preserving  and  mounting  bird?  and  mammals,  preftar- 
I  ing  insects  for  cabinet?,  preserving  and  reptile?,  col¬ 

lecting  shells  and  eggs,  and  mounting  skeleton?.  Being 
j  very  practical  in  its  natun*,  and  fre**  from  techniculitiet, 
the  work  commecds  itstdf  to  ftudents  in  thi*  natural 
sciences.**  —  Chicago  Trihnnr. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  ^iblisbera. 

FXLLD^,  U!!>OOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


Brown  &  Bogers, 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


SeR^/f/roMf  coMp/rfr  tnialofyLf  of  School-Books  before 
deciding  for  the  coming  yeor. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
SUver  Ware  of 


Among  our  text-books  arc  the  following  :  — 
MiKtorioH.  Complete  Series. 

SIi.-isv'h  KiiKliah  l.ltrrnturi*.  Complete  Series. 
Stoilfliinl'a  Miilheiniitlriil  Scries. 

Itiillloiis's  tiraitiiniirs.  English,  Isttin,  and  Ureek, 
ao>l  Classics. 

Itullioiis's  T.ntlii  LiCjsirnii. 

Kcelcl'a  Oral  French  Series.  (New.) 
Mattlsoii’s  Astronomies. 

Itiirritt's  Oei>Krn|>liy  anil  Atlas  of  the  Heav> 
ens. 

Hooker's  I'hysloloKies. 

Altlen's  Seienes*  of  Government. 

Waylanil's  Intellectual  I'lillosoiihy.  Etc., etc. 


Having  access  to  the 

“  Gorliam  !Mfg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  atlenth  n  U  given  to  the  selirtinn  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exlilbit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


AOKNTS  WAIUTKD, 

For  WOitIKIV  OF  NKW  VOKK; 

Or,  iiOClAL  LIEE  IN  THE  UHKAT  OITV.  A  IkhiK  hw 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  Krom  a  mond 
stand-point  tiie  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  s<iciety, 
—  rich  ami  poor,  high  ami  low,  good  ami  Isnl, —  and  agents 
ran  get  hold  of  no  letter  book  to  sell.  740  |iages.  Price. 

50  to  AgenU.  Address  NKW  \’«>KK  liOOK 
t'O.,  14.1  Nnssau  St.,  h'ew  York.  _ 


SoQd  for  Full  Catalogue. 

Any  of  our  Text- Books  sent  to  Teachers  by  roaih  post* 
l^aid,  for  examination  on  receipt  of  hair>price.  Address, 

SHELDON  &  CO., 

408  Si  500  Broatlsviiy,  New  York. 


EDWARD  SEAU^i’ 

Engraving  Establishment, 

IS  HKBKMAN  STKECT,  NEW  VOKK. 


,4  STOJiy  Ot'  TUK  PROt'OUXDE^T  L\ 
TEHEST." 


Per  Dozen. 

Fit  Tor  a  Ceiitlemnii's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  KICllAllDS  h  CO. 
99  Wasliiiigton  St.,  llustuii. 


HEDGED  IN 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

(From  a  twy  Ancient  Vase  in  the  possession  of  Mr..Piiiirh.) 


The  Oldest,  Lui'KesI,  and  lUoNt 
Perfect  Itlaniifaetory  in  tlie 
Eiiiled  SlalCN. 

M  B  fh  A  A  friiice  &  Co.’s 

45  ODD  ItlFLODKONS 

"  will  be  delivered  In  any  part  of  the 

United  Suites  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Ag"nt),  free  of  ehiirice,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Addren,  UKO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  BuRalo,  N.  Y., 
or  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


ELIZABETH  STUAllT  1‘lIELl'S 

Author  of  •*  The  Oates  Ajar." 

Hfil.-io. 


PIC  ANG'S  Celehrute.1  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  thronghimt  the  worl  1. 

PICAXG’S  Ijsteat  Fuhllc.'stlona  I  Puiwaas  of  Ilopa,  Plowms  or  Mimobt. 

PK  ANG'S  lllustraletl  Ciilulosue  si nt  free  on  receipt  of  stemp  by  I..  PBANO  At  CO.,  Boston. 


This  jiowerful  story  has  produced  a  very  deep  impres¬ 
sion  among  its  many  thonsaml  readers,  as  a  story  of  sin¬ 
gular  interest  and  of  the  highest  practical  im|sirtancc.  In 
its  way  it  promises  to  rival  tlie  circulation  and  laculiar 
popular  favor  of  Kliss  Phelps’s  previous  volume,  “The 
Oates  Ajar." 


Kl’.tt.lTgn  (iOi.D  COKi^isiTE  WATCHIS-Bast  ladlsUon  of  gold  OTOr 
— In  elegant  haiiUBgcm.ee — Will  sever  change  color — Accarate  timekeep. 
$».  8ILVER1DB  BUNTING  CARg  WaTTRES— Very  handjomc— good 
rv-Pri.'c  *S- These  Walchca  rally  warranted  and  arnt  C.O.D.  with  privi. 
aminatloB  by  defraying  F.xprcM  rhargc*_a  deerrlptlve  Calalocne  ef  on- 

snt  free  to  any  addreiB— LocawooD,  Kosaas  A  t:“  - "  — 


Igt  Broadway.  N.  T 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


We  have  read  Miss  Phelps’s  story  v;Uh  unmixed  ap* 
proval.  There  is  a  panM>se  in  it  and  a  poirer  tlmt  ought 
to  make  it  more  iNipular  than  ^Ttie  Oates  Ajar.*  tt 
treats  a  delicate,  ditlicult,  and  conimonly  avoUietl  subject 
—  the  duty  of  society  to  fallen  women  —  with  so  rare  a  del¬ 
icacy  and  yet  thoroughness >- from  so  heroica  standpoint, 
and  with  such  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit  and  prin* 
ciples  of  Christ’s  teachings  ~  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
heart  so  full  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  love  towanl  the  un¬ 
fortunate  class  —  Uiat  no  true  man  or  woman  can  read  it 
and  not  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  Tlie  work  loses 
notliing  in  interest  or  power  of  impression  by  being  wrought 
into  a  story.”  —  Presbijterian  Review. 

”  A  story  of  remarkable  |>ower,  pathos,  and  lieauty 
Some  of  its  descriptions  of  the  street-lii*.'  and  house-life  of 
the  very  i>oor  are  hardly  surpassed  by  Dickens  himself 
....  It  is  a  iK'Eutiful,  touching  tale,  inspiretl  by  noble 
womanly  feeling  and  the  Christian  faith.”  —  The  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


nOltACE  WATKRS,  4Sl  llrciaiUvav,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  lirNOUKO  I’lANOS, 
MKL.OI>KONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first  class 
makers,  including  Chickeritig  k  liVms,  nt  Eriremelp  f.nw 
Prir.oo.  foT  CosA,  during  (his  month,  or  will  take  from 
to  monthly  until  paid.  Instrime.nts  to  hire. 


WRITINGS. 


The  30th  Thousand  of 

LITTLE  WOlflEN. 

In  Two  Parta.  ITicc  of  each,  $1.50. 

The  31th  Thousauil  of 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL. 

Price,  81.50. 

The  4th  Thousitnd  of 

HOSPITAL  SKETCHES. 

Price,  81.50. 


For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in  our  establish¬ 
ment  Wheeler  k  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers ;  and  after  so 
many  years  we  liave  arrived  'at  tlie  conclusion  that 
Wheeler  &  Wilson’s  Sewing  Macliines  are  grtaily  supt- 
rior  to  all  others. 

All  the  parts  of  tlicir  meclianism  are  so  strong  that 
the  expense  for  reiiairs  is  merely  a  triQe.  Besides,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  Tlie  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy  ;  they  do  not  tire  tlie  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a  word,  tliey  cannot  fall 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTIIEB, 
Congrtgation  nf  JVotre  Daau,  Montreal, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  TUB 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  ami  Connoisseurs  throughiait  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPERS  now  offered  to 
the  public  for 

I.ADIES'  OB  OENTLKMKN’S  USE. 

They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Wateto,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct, 
timepiece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“EADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movemeuta  Betalled  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,"  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 


♦**  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellen.  Sent  iinst-i>aid  on  r 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FJELD.S,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


From  Ike  Utica  Morning  Iferald. 

“  Miss  Alcou  disarms  formal  criticism.  We  read  her 
*  Little  Women,’  and  were  so  much  the  better  and  happier 
for  it  that  wc  would  not  have  found  fault  if  we  could. 
We  have  read  her  ‘  Old-Kaahioued  Girl,’  and  cloee  the 
Toinme  with  the  same  feeling.  In  many  respects  it  is 

better  than  its  predecessor . The  charm  at  tte  book 

lies  not  so  much  in  what  is  told,  as  in  the  manner  of  tell¬ 
ing  it.  Mias  Alcou  is  gifted  with  the  khack  of  depicting 
ITTfectly  the  ingenuousness  of  life.  We  can  think  of  no 
other  term  that  will  so  well  express  what  we  mean.  She 
is  not  only  droll  ip  herself.  She  understands  and  can  put 
on  paper  the  drollness  which  is  in)ierent  in  others.  Tim 
beauty  of  a  beautiful  life  it  the  lesson  which  ‘  An  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl  ’  BO  succersfiilly  teaches-  The  charm  of  a 
genuine  wiananhood  is  the  moral  wliieh  it  so  happily 
iMnts.  ....  Miss  Alcott’s  fiction  is  the  essence  of  the 
best  and  brightest  facts  in  eTery.day  life.  She  does  no 
more  than  put  on  paper  the  things  that  we  love  to  see,  and 
see  in  our  own  homes,  at  our  own  firesides.  The  older  among 
her  readers  enjoy  her  books  because  they  recall  so  per¬ 
fectly  the  scenes  whose  counterpart  exists  in  their  owrn 
Ii*PP7  youths.  The  young  readers  epjoy  Miss  Aloolt  be¬ 
cause  she  tells  so  well  the  story  of  the  very  scenes  they 
are  now  the  chief  actors  in.  The  more  such  writers  we 
have  the  better.” 

See  the  cartoon  of  “Joe  and  the  Professor”  in 
this  number  of  Evket  Satcrdat.  Joe’s  countless  friends 
felt  a  little  hard  towards  her  because  she  refused  Laurie, 
bat  it  is  quite  evident  the  “  party "  in  the  picture  is 
tnilei. 


HARTE— The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

aud  otlier  Sketches.  $  1.50. 

”  It  is  matter  of  fpratitude  that  Uiis  volume  contains 
at  least  four  very  remarkable  *  skkehes.’  Amonk 
these  four,  the  Woman’s  Jocrnal  is  liound  to 
prefer  *  Miggles,*  which  was  ebutenout  of  all  Ac¬ 
tion  to  appear  iu  the  Arst  number  of  this  paper. 
If  m<  (Urn  art  has  painted  a  Magdalen  with  Aner 
touches,  where  is  it  ?  There  is  in  that  tale  a  sin¬ 
gle  sentence  whose  imaginative  (lower  any  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  living  or  dead,  might  be  prmd  to 
Klual.  B^ween  the  other  three  sketches,  the 
*Luck,’  the  *  Outcasts,*  and  *  Tennessee,*  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  choice  \  select  which  you  pleai^e, 
and  your  memory  at  ouce  goes  hack  to  some  con¬ 
spicuous  trait  in  the  other.  Four  good  tales  !  It 
is  a  great  many.  What  other  living  American 
has  done  as  much?’* — T.  W.  I1iu(UNson,  im  the 
IVoman^s  Journal. 

”  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte  has  already  won  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  original  of  American  writers. 
The  charm  of  his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his 
style.  That  has  an  undeniable  grace  and  ease, 
a  sub-ilavor  of  gentle  aud  spontaneous  humor, 
hinting  at  possibilities  of  fun  rather  than  burst¬ 
ing  into  uproar,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pa¬ 
thetic  feeling  ;  but  there  are  many  other  writers 
who  display  tlie  same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a 
degree.  His  peculiar  merit  is  that  he  has  re¬ 
produced  familiar  forms  of  life  in  phases  which 
we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  painted  ;  that  he  has  caught  the  gleam  of 
poetic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common 
and  vulgar  scenes,  and  detected  elements  of 
beauty  which  lurk  beneath  the  coarser  features 
of  American  life,  —  beauty  which  we  have  felt  a 
hundred  times,  but  never  learned  to  express  in 
words.”— oV.  Y.  'fribune. 


H  Permanent 

H  ^  Cure  Ouarautued. 

g  Treatise  on  Deafness 

and  Catarrh  sent  frwi. 
I>B.  T.  TT.  RTILWKLtj,  7G2  Broadway,  N.Y* 


NATIONAL  WATCH  GOIOFANT, 

159  Si  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago; 


No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cap  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
belt  and  cheapeM  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  kc.,  &c.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
conoentrated  ii^  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travelleri,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  Bale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  Williaiu  8L,  N.  Y. 
e  THE 


By  Kev.  Vi.  H.  H.  MUKBAY. 

Eight  Illustrations.  S  1.50.  Tourist's  Edition,  with 
Maps,  82.00. 


“  In  the  little  hook  before  us,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the 
incidents  of  a  Summer’s  ramhl-s  in  Uie  Adirondseks, 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within 
brick  walls  it  comes  as  frrsh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breexc 
blowing  from  the  wooded  hills,  lie  not  only  tells  you  how 
to  ‘  rig  ’  a  line,  halt  a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  scat  of  the  professional  sports¬ 
man,  but  he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and 
pictures  her  in  all  her.  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  he  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  unlew  It  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  Mr.  Hurray’s  trout  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
latter’s  famous  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  inteiwt  in  each.” — Chicago  Trihune. 

“The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  lifo  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  it  a  genuine 
freshnesa  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  out  of  tlie  sphere 
of  commonplace  experience.  It  is  a  bonk  of  wonderful 
vitality,  as  natural  an  expression  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
bmtliiog  or  laughing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  Bunsbioc  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape  whicli 
it  paints.”  —  Mew  York  Tribune. 


POEMS  OF  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 


Kigkgst*  Edition.  1  toI.  16mo.  8 1.60. 


Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  Salmoniat  or,  Days 

of  Fly-Fishing.  81.60. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  Consolations  in 

Travel.  8 1.60. 

Goethe’s  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  Elleh  Fxotbixgham.  S  1.00. 

William  Morris’s  Lovers  of  Gndmn.  'A 

Poem.  8 1.00. 

George  hand’s  Antonia.  A  Novel.  S  1.60. 
George  Sand’s  ManpraU  A  Novel.  $  1.60. 
Dante  Rossetti's  Poems.  $1.50. 

“  Read  them  the  aecood  and  third  time,  and  even  unto 
the  seventh,  and  still  a  new  and  subtile  aroma  breatlies 
over  you  from  unknown  skies.  It  is  a  book  which  glitters 
Witlv  gems  from  beginning  to  eai."  —  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine. 


This  tastefiil,  popular,  and  complete  edition  of  Sexe’s 
poems,  contains  nearly  twenty  pieces  not  Included  in  any 
previous  edition.  Its  fulness,  style,  and  price  will  make 
it  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  hosts  who  admire  the  con¬ 
summate  genius  with  which  Mr.  Saxe  blends  exiinisile 
humor  and  genuine  poetry. 

“  Uis  style  is  singularly  clear  and  terse;  his  wit  it  at 
once  genial  and  incisive;  his  English  it  strong  and  sinewy; 
hit  imagination  k  under  the  discipline  of  an  exacting 
schoiarship.”  —  Albanp  Journal. 

“  Of  all  our  poets  Saxe  stands  nearest  the  people.”  — 
JYno  York  Independent. 

“  He  adds  deep  poetic  thought  to  a  keen  sente  of  humor; 
and  of  his  humor  we  may  say  that  it  never  offends  a  schol¬ 
arly  taste.” — Mem  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“  Hr.  Saxe  is  a  writer  of  sparkling  vers  de  soeiiti,  who 
baa  for  many  years  eqjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  the  United 
States,  and  ought  to  meet  with  a  simitar  acceptance  in 
England.”  —  London  Atteneum, 
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LU-ENE.  Only  26  cents.  Mend  up  and  save  the 
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